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Terms.—Four Dottars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


To Subscribers.—To correct a misconception 
on the part of several of our subscribers, in re- 
gard to the reduction of terms of the Reeisrer, 
we make this explanation: the reduction to four 
dollars, per annum, is applicable only to the cur- 
rent year (1849)—-and to enable distant subscri- 
bers to avail themselves of it, the time, within 
which four dollars will be received in full pay- 
ment for the subscriptions for 1849, is extended 
to the 15th of March next,—after which period 
all subscriptions remaining unpaid, will becharged 
at five dollars. . 

For the six months’ subscription preceding first 
of January, 1849, the terms are $2 50. As a 
further inducement, however, to prompt payment, 
we state that the remittance of six dollars, by 
those who are indebted for the 74th volume, and 
of two dollars, by those who have forwarded four 
dollars in payment of the 74th and 75th volumes, 
prior to the 15th of March next, will be accepted 
in full payment to the first of January, 1850, (or 
for the three volumes, Nos. 74, 75 and 76.) 

The importance of the punctual payment of 
subscriptions in the publication of a paper similar 
to ours, deriving all its means from the subscrip- 
tions, it is hoped, will be properly appreciated by 
the patrons, as well as our efforts to reduce the 
price of a work, admitted to be of no inconside- 
rable value to the reading public, and requiring a 
heavy outlay of labor and money. 











Chronicle. 

2 =~ Our thanks are due to the Hon. John A. 
Dix, the Hon. Henry Dodge, and the Hon. J. W. 
Bradbury of tne United States Senate, for valua- 
bie public documents. 

OE ee ae eae Sere 

Presipent Exvecr.—The arrival of General 
Taylor at the Capitol is expected to be about the 
twentieth of this month. 
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I-tiwois AND Micuigan Cana Truster.—The 
Governor of lilinois has appointed Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor Wells to this office, vacant by the 
death of Colonel Oakley. 

—- —- ————_ +o - -- -— - -- 

Ouro Leatstature.—The election of a Whig 
representative from Clinton county will cause a 
tie of parties in the House of Representatives. 
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Usury Laws.—The Legislature of Wisconsin 
has passed an act legalizing any rate of interest 
agreed upon by parties to the contract. 
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U..S. Senator rrom Kenrucky.—The Hon. 
Henry Cray was elected on the Ist inst., to a 
seat in the Senate of the United States for six 
years from the fourth of March next. The vote 
stood for Henry Clay 92, and for Richard M. 
Johnson 45. 
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U. States Senator rrom New Yorx.—Both 

branches of the Legislature of this State met in 
Convention yesterday, and, on the first ballot, 
made choice of Wirtiam H. Sewarp, to repre- 
sent the State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years from the fourth of March 
next, when the term of Mr. Dix expires. 

Mint at New Yorx.—Mr. Greeley furnishes 
as an argument in favor of the establishment of a 
mint at New York, the fact, obtained from the 
Treasury Department, that of the total of specie 
imported in the year ending 30th June, 1847, 
amounting to $24,121,289, there was imported 
at Boston and New York $20,585,504, and at 
all other ports. including Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
&e., only $3,535,785, 

Shida dnllliintesitedantenttnne 

Harvarp Co_titece —Jared Sparks, L. L. D., 
has been unanimously elected President of this 
Institution, and the Governor has been chosen to 
fill the vacancy 1n the board of Overseers, occa- 
sioned by the death of John Quincy Adams. 

ASP EL a 

Tue Streamer Unirep Sratres.—This vessel 
arrived at New York on the evening of the Sth 
inst., after a boisterous passage of twenty seven 
days, from Southampton, during which she sus- 
tained her reputation as a staunch sea boat. She 
brought seventy passengers and a very valuable 
cargo. 
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Liserta.—The Legislature of this Republic 
met on the fourth of December. Elijah Johnson 
was chosen President of the Senate (the Vice 
President being in the performance of the duties 
of President, during the absence of President Ro- 
berts), and James B. McGill, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The authorities were anxiously awaiting the 
return of President Roberts, expecting that he 
would be prepared to destroy the last vestige of 
the slave traffic on that part of the coast. 

The governments of France and England have 
not only recognized the independence of this Re- 
public, but the former has placed at its disposal 
three armed vessels to be used in the suppression 
of the slave trade and in the protection of the 
interests of the Republic,—while the latter has 
provided for its President, in one of the govern- 
ment vessels, a free passage, on his return to Li- 
beria, from England. 








requesting information if there be any evidence 
in the Department of State of an agreement and 
assurat.ce made by our Commissioners with the 
government of Mexico, before the ratification by 
said government of said amendments,—ahd if so, 
by what authority said agreement was made and 
whether said protocol had been sub nitted to the 
consideration of the Senate and sanctioned there- 
by. Also, asking if the President was aware of 
the existence of such protocol at the time of his 
proclamation of the final exchange of ratifications 
of said treaty on the fourth of July last. 

A similar resolution, on Monday last, was of- 
fered in the Senate, by Mr. Mangum, relating to 
the secret history of the Mexican treaty. 

The resolution of Mr. Stephens, after conside- 
rable debate, was adopted in the House by a vote 
of i47 yeas to 34 nays. 
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STATE NOMINATIONS. 


In Inprana.—The State Democratic Convention 
of the 10th inst., has placed in nomination, with 
great unanimity, Joseph A. Wright, of Parke 
County, for Governor, and Col. James H. Laws, 
of Dearborn County, as Lieutenant Governor. 

The Whig State Convention, of the 3rd inst., 
selected Elisha Embree, of Gibson County, for 
Governor, and Thomas S. Stanfield, of St. Jo- 
seph County, for Lieutenant Governor. 

The Free Scil Convention, of the 18th ult., no- 
minated James H. Cravens, of Ripley, as Gover- 
nor, and John W. Wright, as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. 





In Connecticut.—The Hon. John M. Nile 
has been selected by the Frez Soil Convention o! 
this State, as their candidate for Governor, and 
Boyd, as Lieutenant Governor. 

The Whig Convention nominated Joseph Trum- 
bull, of Hartford, for Governor, and Thomas 
Backus, of Killingly, for Lieutenant Governor. 





In Ruope Istanp.—Henry B. Anthony, for 
Governor, and Thomas Whipple for Lieutenant 
Governor, were nominated by the Whig Conven- 
tion, of the 25th ult. 

Svup-MARINE Te_ecrarH.—A petition bas been 
presented to Congress for an appropriation to be 
applied to the survey of a route for a sub-marine 
telegraph from the banks of Newfoundland to the 
British Channel. The petition expresses the be- 
lief that, from explorations made, it will be found 





President Roberts is the son of a pious old 
Methodist mulatto, and it is not many years since | 
he was a hand on board of a lighter, upon the | 
Appomatox River, Va. He has contributed as a 
civilian and soldier to the establishment of the 
Colony at Liberia; was a brave General, and | 
enterprising merchant, the first colored Gover- | 
nor, and now as its houored Chief Magistrate, | 
has had personal interviews with Lord Palmer- 
ston, Gen. Cavaignac and Queen Victoria ; and 
made igeaties of commerce with the governments 


of France and England. 
—____—_—__—_—_~~@e— - = — 


Doves 1n Comeress.—The appropriation bills 
engross a very iarge portion of the time of Con- | 
gress, and afiord occasional opportunities for po- | 
litical speech-making. 

The Pacheco siave bill has passed the House of 
Representatives, and has been referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Treaty with Mexico.—On Saturday last, Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, introduced a resolution into 
the House of Representatives, calling on the Pre- 
sident for a correct copy of the original treaty 
with Mexico, and particularly those articles 
stricken out and amended by the Senate. Also, 





that a series of shoals, produced by volcanic ac- 
tion, extend across the Atlantic between the 
points mentioned. and lie at no greater distance 
from the surface than one hundred and twenty 
feet. 

The proposition is to traverse the Atlantic by 
means of buoys, submerged to a depth of twenty 
feet, and confined by anchors resting upon these 
ledges or shoals, the wires to be enveloped in 
some substance impervious to water, as gutta 
percha, or India rubber. The distance is repre- 
sented to be about nineleen hundred miles. 

An insulated telegraph wire is contemplated 
to be Jaid by the (English) South-eastern Rail- 
way and Telegraph Company, across the Straits 
of Dover. 

Nationat Convention,—There is to be a Na- 
tional Convention held at Baltimore on Tuesday, 
the 6th of March, 1849—anot of politieians, but 
of capitalists, inventors, and amateurs of ingenuity 
and skill in the productive arts. 

The objects of holding the Convention are— 

1. To examine discoveries, new inventions, 
plans, and compositions of matter, &c. 

2. To furnish true and original inventors, when 
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required, with advice, the means of sustenance, 
materials, &c. 

3. To purchase a library for the use of exami- 
ners, and inventors, &c. 

4. To establish a room for the exhibition of 
models, plans, drawings, &c. 

5. To give counsel and advice (for a fee) to| 
those who may desire information about ma- 
chines, &e. 

6. The establishment of a warehouse of ma- 
chines, implements, manufactures, &c. 





7. The establishment of workshops for the in-| cided in the negative—Yeas 12, Nays 30. 


struction of apprentices, &c. 


8. The establishment of a school for the in-| 
| millees:s—Mr. Grinnell, from the Committee on 


struciion of mechanics, scholars, &c. 

This brief summary will give an idea, though 
an imperfect one, of the objects proposed to be 
accomplished by the Convention, which are all | 
Jaudable, and: will be attained, we hope. We! 


would willingly insert the whole programme, but | jation thereof, and a bill to abolish imprisonment 


cannot, for want of room.— Washington Globe. 


National Affairs. 
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DIPLOMATIC, 
23> Baron Rorwne, Minister of the German 
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Empire to the United States, was received in his} Lands, reported a bill to reduce the minimum 


| 


official capacity, by the President, on the 26th uit.! price of the mineral Jands in the Lake Superior 


M. de Roenne was formerly Prussian Minister. 
in this country. 

30 = The President of the United States has | 
officially recognized Motte A. Princie, ss Con-| 
sul of the Argentine Confederation for the port 
of Charleston, S. C. 
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ARMY. | 


Ass’? Aps’t GeneRAL’s OFFICE: 
Western Division, 
Jan. 25, 1848. 
Orders No. 1.—Having received official notice 
of the acceptance of his resignation, Maj. Gen. 


‘Taylor relinquishes the command of the Wes-. 


tern Division, which, in conformity with * Ge- 


neral Orders No. 1,” will be assumed by Major | 


General Gaines. 

Jo resigning the command to the veteran and 
distinguished chief appointed to succeed him, 
the General cannot withhold an expression of 
regret at his separation from a service to which 
he is attached by s» many pleasing and proud 
associations. ‘To the officers and men who have 
served urder his immediate orders, he would here 
express his parting thanks for their zealous and 
cordial suppert in the execution of the duties con- 
fided to him during a long and eventful service. 
To them and to ail he extends a heartfelt fare- 


well, and his warmest wishes for their continued 


happiness and success In the arduous and honor- 
abie career which they have chosen. 
By order of Maj. Gen. ‘Taylor: 
W. W.S. buiss, Ass’t. Adj’t. Gen. 
—_—~~@o-——__— 


NAVY. 


iL>> The United States Steamer, ALLEGHANY? | 


was at Gibralt.r, Jan. 3, bound up the Straits. 

iL =” At Rio Janeiro, December 24th, U. S. 
Frigate, BranpywinE, Com. Storer; U. 8. Brig, 
Perry, Commander Davis. 

3L 3° The Coneress, Com. Lavalette, just re- 
turned from the Pacific, and the Raritan, bear- 
ing the broad pennant of Commodore Wilkin-on, 
ot the Home Squadron, on the eve of sailing on 
a cruise—were at the anchorage near Norioik, 
on the 9Uth ult. 











THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, January 25, 1849. 
In Senate.—Mr. Downs of Louisiana, rose to 


make a personal explanation in regard to the re-| 


port of the remarks made by him yesterday on 


ine California Bill, as it appeared in the **Union” 
of tuis morning,—the same having misrepresent- 


ed him. Upon which, Mr. Badger, concurring in 


the views set forth by Mr. Downs, otiered a reso- 


Jution instructing the Committee op Printing to 


} 
| 


| lime and passed, 


inquire into the expediency of discontinuing the 
present contract for publishing the proceedings 
and debates of the Senate. Which was Jajd 
over, 

The resolution previously offered by Mr. Henry | 
Johnson, for inquiring into tWe expediency of 
graduating the pensions of wounded soldiers ac- 
cording to the extent of the injuries received by 
them, was taken up, considered and adopted. 

The bill for the relief, of Captain Percival was 
considered, and the question iaken, on reconsid- 
ering the volte ordering its engrossment, and de- 


House or Representatives —Report of Com- 


Commerce, reported a bill providing for the re- 
cording of conveyances of ves-els, and for other 
purposes; also, a bil) to extend the provisions of 
all laws in force in reference to the carrying of 
passengers in merchant vessels, and for the regu- 
‘for debt in certain cases. Read twice and re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Atkinson, from the same Committee, re- 
ported a Jomt Resolution to authorize the Secre- 
lary of the Treasury to cancel certain bonds on 
goods destroyed by fire in the government stores 
pat Norfolk in 1548,.which was read the third 


Mr. Greeley, from the Committee on Public 


District, Michigan, and in the Chippewa District, 
Wisconsin. Read twice and referred. 

A resolution, reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, was adopted, requiring the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, to ascertain and report the most 

| suitable sites for marine hospitals at Buffalo, Os- 
_wego, Alpalachicola, Galveston, Detroit, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Newport, R. 1., Erie, Pa. 


Army ppropriations—On motion, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, and took up 
the Army Bill, 
| Mr. Thompson replied at length to the speeches 
| made yesterday in Committee of the Whole. 


| His remarks were eloquent and conciliatory upon 
‘the question of slavery, upon which he dwelt at | 
length. The North and South were quiet on this | 


‘subject compared with the feverish excitement | 





/which prevailed among members of Congress. 

| Mr. Nicoll,ot New York, followed, in reply to 
‘the remarks yesterday made by Mr. Rockwell, of | 
Connecticut, and in defence of the estimates of 
‘the Secretary of the Treasury; to which Mr. 
| Rockwell briefly replied. 

Mr. Greeley moved to strike out an item of 
$38,000 tor the recruiting service. He gave a 
history of the expense of the war and the naval 
service under former administrations, and con- 
'trasted the same with the expenditures at the 


| present time. The amendment was, however, 


| rejected. 
Other amendments were considered. One by | 
Mr Greeley to restrict the mileage of officers to 
| (he shortest mail routes was rejected, 


| The bill was then passed. 





jtee of Ways and Means, reported a bill author- 
izing the coinage of gold dollars. 
| Also, a bill to provide for the settlement of the 


| disbursement of moneys in Mexico. 

| Also, a billto regulate the mileage of delegates 
‘and members of Congress. 

| Which were severally read the second time 
/and appropriately referred. 


Friday, January 26, 1847. 


In Senate.—Anli- Slavery Resolutions of New 
Hampshire :—Mr. Atherton presented the resutu« 
tious of the New Hampshire Legislaturé, against 
the extension of slavery into California and New 
| Mexico ; and for the adoption ef such measures 

as Congress may possess the o®nsliluliunal power 
}to enact, for the suppression of the slave trade 
‘in the District of Columvia. Laid on the table 
| aud ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Atherton turther stated that he had also 
| received resoiutions of the same Legislature, in 
| reference to the Mexican war and other topics, 
bul as they contain no instructions to the Sena- 
tours and Representatives of that State here, o0 
request that they shall be presented and no ex- 
pression ol disapprobation as to any vole given In 
Congress by these Senators and Representatives, 
he supposed that the resolutions would nol come 
withio the practice—that of Jaying resolutions 





| Gold Dellars.—Mr. McKay, from the Commit: | 


accounts of officers engaged in the collectior and | 
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Jt had not beensuch practice in regard to re. 
solutions of a genera! character. He made these 
remarks, he said, to place himself right in the 
matter before his constituents. 

Mr. King submitted a resolution instructing 
the Committee’on the Contingent Fund of the 
Senate, to inquire into the expediency of regula- 
ting by Jaw the number of officers, clerks, mes. 
sengers, and other persons to be employed in the 
service of the Senate, and to fix tie compensa. 
tion each shall receive. [The resolution was 
offered, Mr. King said, in consequence of the 
enormous increase of the contingent expenses of 
the Senate.] Adopted. 

Mr. Niles submitted a resolution, directing the 
Postmaster General to communicate to the Sc- 
nate the particulars of the postal arrangement 
made with Bremen, for the reception and distri- 
bution of the mails from the United States, the 
reduction of postage—if any—in Biemen ani 
other neighboring States, on letters from this 
country, and the services performed by the post 
cfiice at Bremen in relation to our mails, and his 
opinion of the effects of such arrangement on the 
intercourse and commercial interests of the Uni- 
ted States in connection with the mail line to 
Bremen. Adopted. 


Texan Claims.—On motion of Mr. Johnson, of 
Md , the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
oil} providing for the adjustment of the claims o} 
Messrs. Schott, Dawson, and Whitney, for tie 
vessels furnished by them to the late Republic 
of Texas: constituting the Texan Navy. 

Mr. Phelps recapituiated and concluded the re- 
marks commenced by him when the bill was 
previously up for consideration. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson replied, contending that 
the United States, having taken possession of the 


| revenues mortgaged for the payment of the debt, 


is equitably and legally liabie for its payment. 

Mr. Niles proposed to amend the first section, 
by, providing that interest on the claim shall not 
be included. ‘Ihe amendment was rejected. 

At the request of Mr. Foole, who expressed a 
wish to address the Senate, the bill was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

Mr. Underwood presented the credentials of 
Mr. Metcalfe, elected a Senator from Kentucky 
for the unexpired term of Mr. Crittenden, re- 
signed. 

Un motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate then 
went into Executive session; and after some 
time spent therein, adjourned to Monday. 


House or Representatives — Charges against 
Judge Concklin:—wsir. J. R. Ingersoll, irow the 
Juuiciary Cummitiee to which had been celerred 
the memorial and accompanying papers of An- 
son Little, complaining of the otheial conduct of 
Allred Concklin, United States District Judge 
fur the Northern District of New York, repor- 
ted a resolution, authorizing the committee to 
send jor p: rsons and papers. 

Mr. Ingersoll said that as charges of a grave 
charecter had been presented by this memo- 
tiulist. against a high judicial officer, it was due 
to that officer and to the country that the charges 
should be investigated. He had deemed at tis 
duty, as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
when the memorial was relerred, to apprise 
Judge Concklin of its nature, and a reply had 
been prowptly returned, indiguanUly repelling 
| the charges made. 

Mr. 4shmun, as a member of the committee, 
desired to say that no inferences ought to be 
drawn from this application, adverse to ihe high 
judical character of Judge Concklin, who had 
met this charge with an imvignant denial. 

Mr. Conger said that inasmuch as (hese grave 
charges hau been made, it was no doubt uue to 
Judge Cuncklin that an investigation should be 
had; but he desired, in the first place, to exa- 
mine the correspondence which had taken place 
—anud Mr. Ingersoll consented, accordingiy, |v 
the postponement oi this resolution until to-mor- 
row. 

Op motion of Mr. Rockwell, cf Connecticut, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calenuar, and considered anu repor- 
ted to the House nearly seventy privale bills, 
which were read the third time aud passed ; aud 
then the House adjcurned unul to-morrow. 


Saturday, January 27, 1849. 
Tie Senate did not sit to-day. 


House or Representatives.— Charges agains! 
Judge Conckiin.—Ou mouonol Mr. J. &. dager- 








of State Legislatures before the Senate. 


soll, the resclution to authorise the Judiciary 
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Committee to send for persons and papers tn this 
case, presented yesterday, was taken up and 
adopted. 

Commissioners of Claims.—The consideration 
of the bill on this subject was resumed, and, af- 
ter considerable discussion on several amend- 
ments proposed thereto, the Com nittee rose and 
reported progress, 

And thereupon the House adjouned. 


Monday, January 29, 1849. 


In Senare.—Mr. Webster appeared in his seat 
to-day. 


California and New Mexico.—Mr. Douglass, of 


lilinow, from the Select Committee on the sub- 
ject, reported a bill for the admission of Califor- 
nia as a State, and also providing for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico, when she shall have ac- 
quired a sufficient population. Read and ordered 
to be printed. 

Asa Whitney.—Mr. Niles, of Conn., moved to 
take up the bill embracing Mr.'Whitney’s pro- 
ject for the building of a railroad to the Pacific. 


of. discontinuing the contract for publishing the | Mr. W. considered the progress of the country, 
debates and proceedings of Congress, was taken | Without reference to gold mines, as onward, and 
up for consideration, and, after considerable de- that the latter would ultimately be accomplished. 
bate, the resolution was so modified, on the sugges- A road across the Isthmus was necessrry for im- 
tion of Mr. Berrien, as to make it read ‘* discon: | mediate use—for the transportation of govern- 
tinuing or modifying,” and to refer the same to | ment stores, &c., in the shortest possible period. 
the Committee on the contingent expenses of the | He had no doubt that we should ere long have a 
Senate. ‘communication by railroad directly across our 


A number of. private bills was then acted territories to the Pacific, nor had he aoy doubt 
upon. that there would be communication through Mex- 

Isthmus of Panama.—The consideration of the | ico, by the way of Tehuantepec. 
bill to make compensation for the transportation | But, Mr. W. said, there were reasons, never- 
of Naval and Military Stores across the Isthmus theless, which rendered the construction at this 
of Panama, was resumed ; and the question be- | time, of the Panama road, desirable. The object 
ing on the amendment of Mr. Douglass, fixing the | contemplated is proper, practicable, attainable 
compensation at a suin not exceeding $250,000, and important. He had no objections to amend- 
—deferring any payment until the road is com- ments, but he was decidedly in favor of the gene- 
pleted for transportation,—and requiring its com- | ral objects of the bill. The contract proposed 
mencement within three months and completion | with the government by the Messrs. Aspinwall 
within three years from the date of the contract: & Co., was a fair one, and he was disposed to en- 
also establishing rates of toll. ter into the arrangement. 

Mr. Foote. moved to recommit the bill tothe| Mr. Butler argued, while he considered the 
Committee, with instructions to inquire into the | Magnitude of the object, against the powers ol 







































After an animated discussion by Mr. Niles, Mr. | Comparative advantages of the Panama and Te- 
Foote, of Mississippi, aud Mr. Borland, of Ac- | huantepec routes, and report their views thereon. 
kansas, the further consideration of the subject| The motion was opposed by Mr. Benton, and | 





ihe Federal government to apptopriate money in 
this manner, and could not vote for any such 
measure, unless an alteration was made in the 











was postponed till Monday next. 
A message was received from the President 


by the hands of his private Secretary, J. Knox | 


Walker, E-q., communicating the information 
previously called for, respecting the conduct of 
Commodore Storer, of the Brazil station ; which 
was referred lo the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Panama Bill.—On motion the bill for the con- 
struction of a railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama was taken up. 


Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, offered a substitute | Government. 
reducing the amount appropriated, and limiting | be remembered, recommends the Goverament to 
the contract to the term of ten years, also pre- | become a participator in the measure. 


scribing certain toll rates. Alter a few remarks, 


the subject was postponed, and the Indian Ap-) priation Bill was then considered in Committee 
‘of the Wkole, and after speeches by Mr. Brown, 
Indian Appropriation Bill.—-Several amend-| of Pennsylvania, on the subject of slavery, and 
and | in reply to the speech of Mr. Thompson, ot Indi- 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, made a long | ana, and by Mr. Strong, against mail service, the 
and able speech upon the subject, of the Chero-| Committee rose, and reported progress. 
kee claims, and offering an amendment, appro- | House thereupon adjourned. 


propriation Bill was lagen up. 


ments were submitted, briefly discussed 
adopted. 


priating sums, amounting to 1,231,000 collars, to 
carry into effect the treaty of August, 1846, which 
was adopted. 

‘The bill was then reported to the Senate, the 
amendments were concurred in, and the Senate 
adjourned. 


House or Representratives.— West Point Aca 
demy.—On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House re- 


| 


| 


| The bill to create an additional District Court 


| the third time and passed. 


solved into Committee of the Whole, aud pro-. 


ceeded to the cousideration of the bill respecung ‘of way through the public lands for railroads, 


the Military Academy at West Pomt. 
Mr. J. d. Jngersoil otiered an amendment in 
favor of establishing a professorship of miuing, 


| 
| 


Which Was discussed by Mr. Pollock, of Pa., Me. | 
Slanton, of Va., Mr. C. Brown, Mr. Ingersoll, | 


Mr. Holmes, of 3. C. Mr Venable, of N.C., Mr. | 


McLane, of Md., and Mr. Sawyer, of Onio.— 
Without coming to a decision, the coumuitiee, 
ruse, and reporied progress. 

Mr. Vinton moved a resolution to stop the de- 
bale on the bill five minutes aiter it shuald next 
be taken up in Committee. 

And the House being again in Committee of the 
Whoie upon tve said vill, Mr. Haralson, of Ga., 
exhausted the five minuies in speaking against 
(he amendment; alter which the question was 
taken thereon, and lost. 

The bill was then informally laid aside. 

Lhe Revolutionary Pension Bill was, on motion, 
then taken up and considered. 

The Navy Pension Bill was also considered, 
When the Commitice rose aud reported the last 
named three bills to the House, which were se- 
Verally passed ; when, on motiou, the House ad- 
Jvurned, 


Tuesday, Junuary 30, i849. 


In Senate.—Slave y in the Territories. —Mr. 
Douglass presented resviutions of the Legislature 
Of liliuvis, instructing their Senators on the suo- 


ject of the public lands, the organization of the | 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Constitution, so as to give the necessary authorily. ; 
Mr. Clayton supported the measure, and con- 
sidered it a disgrace to the age, that such a com- 


ehire bani f theR MES tay Ra Hap munication had not already been accomplished. 
N: val Affair . . ay ; hg ir tera! He preferred, like the Senator from Massachu- 
ny APRS, om ie sunjec® on @ Fareroae acer’ | setts, the Tehuantepec route, as best for this 


a P 2 + > , e | ; 
ry Isthmus of Panama, were ordered to be print | country, but he deemed it nevertheless important, 


: i that this contract, under all the circumstances, 
The order to print was strenuously opposed by | shoald he eiteand take 


Me; Burt: who is asriet consiructynist and g2¢% |" “There, was no. project whieh would so much 
The report of Mr. King, it will benefit this country and the worid, even were it 

: = to cost $50,000,000 instead of two or three mil- 
lions. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis should be in favor of this 
measure, not only from commercial, bat from 
political considerations, were it not that he pre- 
ferred confining our appropriations to surveys 
within our own territories—for a route directiy 
| across the continent. He would not vote for the 
appropriations for external improvements. He 
| was for confining all such appropriations to ob-« 
| jects of a purely national character. Mr. D. ad- 
| vocated a temporary contract, to terminate as soon 
| as we shall have constructed a road to the Pacific 


advocated by Mr. Foole. ‘There was however no 
decision ; and the Senate adjourned. 


House or RepresentaAtives.—Ten thousand 








Naval Appropriation Bill.— The Naval Appro- | 


The 


Wednesday, January 31, 1849. 


| In Senare.—Numerous petitions were pre- 
sented by Messrs. Sturgeon, Dix and Clayton, | through our own territory. 

| praying for a modification of the existing taritt.; Mr. Allen withdrew his motion for an indefi- 
| Reterred. nite postponement of the bill—and by general 
assent it was ordered to lie on the table until to- 
morrow. 


of the United Siates in ‘Texas, was taken up, read 
Executive session. 


Adjourned. 
The bill to grant to the State of Illinois the right 
House or Representatives.—Mr. J. R. In- 
gersoll, from the Judiciary Committee, reported, 
| with amendments, Senate bill ** concerning tes- 
timony.” The amendments were agreed to, and 


from the Mississippi to the Wabash rivers, and 
from Caio to a point on the lilimois river, near 
the termmation of the Michigan Canal, was | 
passed. the bill was then passed. 
Electoral Votes of President and Vice President.— | Slave Trade in the District—Mr. Edwards, of 
Mr. Claylon submitled a resolution, which was Ohio, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
agreed to, for the appointment of a Jol comi- | jumbia, reported a bill to prohibit the introduc- 
initlee to report a mode ol examining the votes tion of slaves into the District, as merchandize, 
for President and Vice President of the United! or for salejor hire; which provides that persons 
States, and of notifying the persons elected of | so offending shall be considered guilty of a mis- 
their election. Messrs. Clayton, Davis, of Mis- | demeanor, and punished by a fine of $500, and 
sissippi, and Davis, of Mussachuselts, were ap- al! such contracts shall be null and void. 








| 


| amendment offered yesteruay by Mr. Douglass. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


polluted such committee. | Members, and other non-residents, however, 

Panama Railroad.—The consideration of the! are permitted to bring their slaves into the Dis- 
billtu make compensation for ihe transportation of trict, for their own personal use, and also citizens 
\roops aud supplies across the Isthaus of Panama, | to whom bequests of slaves may be made. ‘I'he 
was resumed. And the question being on the | first of August next is fixed as the périod whep 
the law shall go into effect. 

The bill having been twice read, Mr. Edwards 
moved that it be referred to the Committee of 


Mr. Niles tollowed in oppusition to the main 
features uf ihe bill, and moved to strike out $250- 
UUU, and insert $15U,0UU, as the compensation to | the Whole on the State of the Union, and printed. 
be paid annually to the Messrs. Aspiuwall & Co.,; Mr. Wentworth was in favor of immediate ac- 
lov (he transpuctation of guveryment supplies, | tion, and hoped the gentleman from Ono (Mr. 
ihe mails, &c. Edwards) would go with him, in au effort to se- 

Mr. Jefferson Davis moved to amend by striking | cure the passage of this bill, which he considered 


/ . . 
)Oul, so iuch of the section as prescribes any | a good one—as good a one as could be passed at 


| 
| 


territories of the United States, aud the exclusion | 


Ol slavery there{rom, and also 10 regard lo grants 
Oi land Lo the States of Illinois and lodiana. All 
Which were laid on the tabie and ordered to be 
printed, 
Several reports from Standing Committees 
were made, of an unimportant character. 
Debates of Congress.— (he resoiution offered by 
Ir. Badger on the 25th iust., directing the Com- 
miillee ou Printing to enquire into the expediency 


' 
j 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
; 


i 


fixed sum of annual payment, leaving it dits- | the present session—and a better must be left for 
cietionary with the Department to make a con-| a future Congress. 
tract on the best terms it could. Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, was opposed to the 
Mr, sdllen addressed the Senate briefly, in op- | bill in committee, and was opposed to it now, as 
position to the bill, and conciuded by moving ils | containing provisions upon which Congress has 
indefinile postponement, /no power to pass. And at the proper time, he 
Mr. Webster was opposed to disposing of the | should give his views as to the constitutional 
bill by indefinite postponement. ‘The public, he | powers of Congress over the question involved in 
believed, demanded some such measure. He had | it, and also offer a substitute for it. 
preferred a communication by ‘Tehuantepec, and Mr. Haralson alluded to the remark of Mr. 
if a proposition were before them for sucn a com- | Wentworth, that this was about as good a bill as 
municalion, he should give it his hearty support. | could be passed at the preseat session, evidently 
He tuought a communication shuuld now be open- | intimating that it was but an entering wedge for 
ed, without regard to any other railroad coutem- | still greatee aggressions upon the rights of the 
plated across the coulinent. South. He therefore moved to jay the bill on 
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tha table—and the yeas and nays being ordered, 
the motion was decided in the negative, 71 to 
106. 

Mr. Robert Smith was glad that the bill had not 
been laid on the tabie, and should vote for the 
reference to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. He then proceeded to make 
a personal explanation, which. was that he had 
intended, on a former occasion, to say that no 
man had gone further to exclude slaves from the 
right of voting than he had, and denied that any 
construction, such as that drawn by the gentie- 
man from Pennsytvania, (Mr Brown,) from the 
vote of Illinois members on the resolution of Mr. 
Gott, could be drawn with propriety. 

Mr. Venable referred to the offensive preamble 
to Mr. Golt’s resolution, and to the vote which 
had been given to it on this floor by gentlemen 
who were afraid to face their constituents, after 
giving a different vole—after voting down a pro- 
prosition which contained on its face an insult to- 
ward the South. There were men at the North 
disposed to stand by the rights of the South, but 
aggressions had all come from the North. He 
commended the men who met the question fairly 
and honestly. 

Mr. Hudson rose to repel the charge that gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had been com- 
pelled to vole contrary to their own convictions. 
The bill this morning reported was only extend- 
ing to the District of Columbia provisions which 
had already been enacted by some of the slave 
States. He contended that the laws of some of 
the Southern States, by which tree colored per- 
sons from New England could be imprisoxed on 
coming into those Southern States, was an en- 
croachmant upon the rights of North. Those 
blacks who were free at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, and their descendants, were 
as much citizens of the United Stites, and as 
much entitled to all the privijeges of citizenship, 
as were free white persons. 

All that the North desired was that the ques- 
tion might be decided before the Supreme Cuurt, 
and if the decision was against them, they would 
bow with submission. 

Mr. Rhett said that the law originated in an al- 
tempted insurrection of the slaves of South Caro- 
Jina, instagated by Northern men, but was appli- 
cable, nevertheless, to all the States, and to Great 
Britain, also, as well to New England. 

Mr. Hudson referred to a case, under the law 
of South Carolina, in which the British govern- 
ment, be said, had dewanded satistaction of the 
United States,—to a case, brought belore Judge 
Jotuson, of South Carolina,“and this law pro 
nounced unconstitutional and void. South Caro- 
lina Knew too well the consequences to altempt 
to enforce the law against Great Britain. 

Mr. Ahett said the geut'eman was entirely mis- 
taken. The law had been so enlorced, from its 
passage down to the present mument, acd would 
continue to be so enlorced. 

Mr. Hudson did not doubt the valor of South 
Carolina, or her readiness to beard the British 
Lion, bul they have no power nor authority from 
the United States thus to interfere wath Great 
B.itain. 

Mec. Holmes, of South Carolina, explained the 
case in Souih Carolina to which relerence was 
made. On the subject being brought to the al- 
tention of the President vy the Briuish Minister, 
the question as to the Cunsiitulionality of the law 
had been submitted to their Attorney General, who 
had decided that tt was not unconstitutional, and 
that decisiun has ever since been acquiesced in 
by the British government. ‘The whoie measure 
was ove ol seil-preservalion, enacted in conse- 
quence of an allewpted insurrection instigated by 
wen from the Norta. 

Mr. Ashmun conceived that the real point al 
issue bad been entirely overlooked. Nutwith- 
sianding the opinion of Judge Jolinson, the true 
ground was, that * South Carolina imprisons our 
citizens,” and has po rightto do so. Under tre 
Constiiultion, the citizens of each Stats are secured 
io all the privileges of the several States; a: the 
time of the adoption of the Constituuion tree 
backs in New Euglaud were as much citizeiis as 
apy oibers. 

Mr. Hudson was frequently interrupted and in- 
terrogated by Messrs. Holmes, Rhett aud Burt of 
South Carolina, Mr. Tompson vt Mississippi and 
others. 

Mr. Slephens, of Georgia, followed, and was 
listened to with marked atteation. He was uot 
prepared to say that the provisions of the bill 
were all right, bul he was ready to vote in favor 











trict for traffic against the wishes of the people 
thereof. He agreed with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Brown) that Congress ought 
not to legislate for the people of the District 
against their consent. But he was in favor of 
postponing the subject for the present, and in or- 
der to secure this end, he moved that the House 
resolve in Committee of the Whole; when Mr. In- 
gersoll, of Pennsylvania, was called to the Chair. 
The navy appropriation bill was taken up. 

Mr. Greely, of New York, offered an amend- 
ment reducing the list of warrant officers, which 
was lost. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, offered an amend- 
ment making it optional with sailors to receive 
spirit rations, or their equivalent in money. 

Mr. Murphy, of New York, proposed to abol- 
ish spirit rations altogether from both officers and 
men inthe navy. Without coming to any deci- 
sion upon these propositions, or upon the main 
question, 

On motion, the House adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF A CONVENTION OF 

SOUTHERN MEMBERS OF CONGREss. 

The first ‘meeting was held on the 23d De- 
cember, 1848, at which the fullowing members 
were present: 

Of the Senate.—Messrs. Hunter, Foote, Hous- 
ton, Atchison, Metcalfe, Fitzpatrick, Turuey, 
Rusk, Calhoun, Butler, Davis of Miss., Yulee, 
Westcott, Johnson of La., Underwood, Sebastian, 
Downs, and Johnson of Georgia. 

Of the House.—Messrs. Inge, Gayle, Harris 
Houston of Ala., Cobb of Ala., Bowdon, Feather- 
ston, Tompkins, Brown of Miss., Harmanson, 
LaSere, Morse, Morehead, Boyd, Feyton, Clark 
of Ky., Thibodeaux, Kautiwan, Pillsbury, Barrow, 
Thomas, Staunton, Chase, Hill, Johnson of Ark., 
King of Ga., Iverson, Jones of Ga., Haralson, 
Lumpkin, Cobb of Ga., Stephens, ‘Toombs, Wal- 
lace, Simpson, Woodward, Burt, Holmes of S. 
C., Venable, Meade, Fiournoy, Bocock, Bayly, 
Beale, Pendicton, Bedinger, Preston, Fulton, R. 
A. Thowpson, Chapman, and McLane. 

Gen. Thomas Metcalfe, Senator from Ken- 
lucky, was elected president; Mr. Gayle, of 
Alabama, first vice president; and Mr. Atchison 
of Missours,'second vice president. Mr. Vena- 
ble, of S. C., was chosen Secretary. 

A series of resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Bayly, of Virginia, which, on motion oi Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, were referred to a special 
committee, as follows:—Messrs. Stephens, Cal- 
houn, Cabell, King of Alabama, Foote, Downs, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Atchison of Missour, More- 
head, Clayton, Chapman, Bayly, Gentry, and 
Venable. 

— to meet al 7 P. M., 15th of January, 
1849. 

‘The Special Committee met on the 30th Dec., 
and elected Mr. Stephens chairman. 

Mr. Caihoun moved that a special committee 
of five be appointed tu prepare an address. Adop- 
ted, and Messrs. Calhoun, Clayton, King, More- 
head, and Bayly were appointed. 

The General Committce met on the 10th Jan., and 
Mr. Caihoun submitted an address. Adjourned 
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ferson Davis, King, Fitzpatrick, Atchison, West. 
cott, Yulee, Rusk, and Houston.- 
Of the House.—Present: Messrs. Chapman 
Crisfield, Ligon, McLane, Roman, Atkinson. 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bucock, W. G. Brown, Flour. 
noy, Fulton, Goggin, Meade, McDowell, Pendle. 
ton, Preston, R. Thomson, Barringer, Clingman, 
Daniel, McKay, Venable, I. Holmes, Rhett, 
Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, H. Cobb, Haral- 
son, Iverson, J. W. Jones, T. B. King, Lumpkin, 
Stephens, Toombs, W. R. W. Cobb, Gayle, Har- 
ris, Hilliard, G. S. Houston, Inge, A. G. Brown, 
Featherston, J Thompson, Harmanson, LaSere, 
Morse, Morehead, Peyton, Barrow, Cocke, Cro. 
zier, Gentry, Haskell, H. W. Hill, Stanton, J, 
H. Thomas, Cabell, Kaufman, Pillsbury, Bowlin, 
R. W. Johnson. 

lt was then decided by a vote of 36 to 52to 
exclude reporters. 

Mr. Calhoun, from the Committee of fifteen, 
reported the following Address, which was read 
by the Secretary. 


THE ADDRESS 
Of Southern Members of Congress to their Consli- 
tuents. 


We, whose names are hereunto annexed, ad- 
dress you in the discharge of what we believe to 
be a solemn duly on the most important subject 
ever presented for your consideration. We allude 
to the conflict Letween the two great sections of 
the Union, growing out of a difference of feeling 
and opinion in reference to the relation eXisting 
between the two races, the European and Afri- 
can, which inhabit the southern section, and the 
acts of aggression and encroachment to which it 
has led. 

The conflict commenced not long after the 
acknowledgment of our independence, and has 
gradually increased until it has arrayed the great 
body of the North against the South on this most 
vital subject, In the progress of this conflict, 
aggression has followed aggression, and encroach 
ment encroachment, until they have reached a 
point when a regard for peace and safety wail not 
permit us to remain lounger silent. The object of 
this Address is to give you a clear, correct, but 
brief account of the whole series of aggression 
and encroachments on your rights, with a state- 
ment of the dangers to which they expose you, 
Our object in making il, is not lo Cause excile- 
ment, but to put you in full possession of all the 
facts and circumstances necessary to a full and 
just conception of a deep seated disease, which 
threatens great danger tu you and the whole 
body politic. We act on the impression, that in 
a popular government like ours, a true concep- 
tion of the actual characicr aud stale of a disease 
is indispensable to effecting a cure. 

We have made it a joit address, because we 
believe thatt,e magnituce of the subject required 
that it should assume the most impressive and 
sulemn form. 

Not to go further back, the difference of opin- 
ion and Jeeling, in reference to the relation be- 
tween the two races, disclosed itself in the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, and const 
tuied one of the greatest difficulties in forming il. 
Aller many eilorts, it was overcome by a cou- 
promise, which provided, in the first place, that 
represeulalives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
liuned among the States according to their re- 





without coming to any conclusion upon it. 
Lhe Commitiee met again on the 13th inst. 


Mr. Sebastian by Mr. Foote. 

‘The address was furiher discussed and consi- 
dered. 

Mr. Chapman offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, ‘That, in the opinion of this committee, 
itis inexpediemt at this time tor any address tu be 
published by the representatives of the siaveholuing 
States, or that any action should be adopied apart 
froin that of our proceedings in ihe respective houses 
of Congress. 

Which was decided in the negative— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Cabell, Ciayton, Chapman, 
Morehead, Gentry, Rusk, and Stephens—7. 

Nays.—Messrs. Atchison, of Mo., Caihoun, 
Dowus, Bayly, Foote, King of Ala., Sebastian, 
Venable—8. 

The address was then approved by the same 
vole, and ordered to be reported to the general 
meeting. 


January. 








of a biil to prohibit bringing siaves into the Dis- 











ance, Pearce, R. Jotinaon, Mason, Hunter, Bute 


Mr. 
King appeared by proxy, by Mr. Downs , and | three. 


The members again assembled on the 15th) 
Of the Senate. —Present: Messrs. Clayton, Spru- | 


ler, Calhoun, H, V. Johnson, Downs, Foote, Jet-' 


speclive numbers; and thal, in ascerta.ning the 
uumober of each, five slaves shall be estimated as 
In the next, that slaves escaping into 
States where slavery does not exist, shall not be 
discharged from servitude, but shall be delivered 
/up on claim of the purty to whom their labor or 
/service isdue. iu the third piace, that Congress 
shall vot prohibit the importation ol slaves before 
ihe year 1808; but a tax not exceeding ten dol- 
lars may ve imposed on each imported. And 
finally; that no capitation or direct tax shall be 
laid, but in proportion to federal numbers; and 
that no amendment of the Constitution, prior to 
1808, shall affect this provision, nor that relaiing 
tu tue importation Ol slaves. 

So satisfactory were these provisions, that the 
second, relative to the delivering up of tugitive 
slaves, was adopled unanimously; and ail the 
rest, except the third, relative to the importa- 
tion of slaves until 18U8, with almost equal una- 
nimity. They recognise the existence of sla- 
very, and make a specific piovision for its pro- 
tection where it was supposed to be the most 
exposed. They go further, and incorporate ||, 
as an important element, in determining the ree 
lative weight of the several States in the goveri- 
ment of the Union, and the respective courted 
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they should bear in laying capitation and direct 
taxes. It was well understood at the time that, 
without them, the Constitution would not have 
been adopted by the Southern States, and, of 
course, that they constituted elements so essen- 
tial to the system that it never woul! have exis- 
ted without them. The Northern States, know- 
ing all this, ratified the Constitution, thereoy 

ledging their faith, in the most solemn manner, 
sacredly to observe them. How that faith has 
been kept, and that pledge redeemed, we shall 
next proceed to show. 

With few exceptions, of no great importance, 
the South had mo cause to complain prior to the 
year 1819—a year, it is to be feared, destined to 
mark a train of events, bringing with them many, 
and great, and fatal disasters, on the country an! 
its institutions. With it commenced the agita- 
ting debate on the question of the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. We shall pass by, for 
the present, this question, and others of the same 
kind, directly growing out of it, and shall pro- 
ceed to consider the effsets of that spirit of dis- 
cord which it roused up between the two sec- 
tions. It first disclosed itself in the North, by 
hostility to that portion of the Constitution which 

rovides for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. 
In its progress, it led to the adoption of hostile 
acts, intended to render it of non effect, and 
with so much success, that it may be regarded 
now as practically expinged from the Constitu 
tion. How this has been eifected, will be next 
explained. 

After a careful examination, truth constrains 
us tosay, that it has been by a clear and pilpa- 
ble evasion of the Constitution. It is impossible 
for any provision to be more free from ambiguity 
or doubt. It is in the following words .—* No 
person held to service, or labor, in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another 
State, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” Allis clear. ‘here is not an uncertain 
or equivocal word to be found in the whole pro 
vision. What shall not be done, and what shall 
be done, are fully and explicitly set forth. Tne 
former provides that the fugitive slave shall not 
be discharged from his servitude by any law or 
regulation of the State wherein he is found; and 
the latter, that he shall be delivered up on claim 
of his owner. 

We do not deem it necessary to undertake to 
refute the sophistry and sublterfuges by which so 
plain a provision of the Constitution has been 
evaded, and, in effect, annulled. It constitutes 
an essential part of the const'.utional compact, 
and of course of the supreme law of the land. 
As such, it is binding on all the federal and 
State governments, the States and the indivi- 
duals composing them. ‘The sacred obligation 
of compact, and the solemn injunctivn of the su- 
preme law, which legislators and judges, both 
lederal and State, are bound by oath to support, 
all unite to force its fulfilment, according to its 
plain meaning and true intent. What that mean- 
tng and intent are, there was no diversity of opi- 
nion, in the better days of the republic, prior to 
1319. Congress, State legislatures, State and 
federal judges, and magistrates, and people, all 
spontaneously placed the same interpretation on 
it. During that period none interposed impedi 
ments in the way of the owner seeking to reco- 
ver his fugitive slave; nor did any deny his right 
to have every proper facility to enforce his claim 
to have tim delivered up. Lt was then pearly as 


easy to recover one found ina Northern State, as | 


one iound in a neighboring Southern State. But 
this has passed away, and the provision is de- 
funct, except perhaps ia two States.* 

When we take into consideration the impor- 
tance and clearness of this provision, the evasion 
by which it has been set aside may be fairly re- 
garded as oue of the most fatal biows ever re- 
ceived by the South and the Union. This cannot 
be more concisely and correctly stated thao it 
has been by two vi the learned judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. La one of 
his decisions} Judge Story said: * Historically, 
itis weil Known that the object of this clause 
was lo secure Lo the citizens of the slaveholding 
States the complete right and title of ownership 
iu their slaves, as property, in every State of 


(ae 


* Indiana and Iilinois. 


Tt Tne case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of 


ennsyivania. 





the Union, into which they might escape from 
the State wherein they were held in servitude.” 
‘* The fuil recogaition of this right and title was 
indispensable to the security of this species of 
property in all the slaveholding States, and, in- 
deed, was so vital to the preservation of their 
interests and institutious, that it cannot ba doubt- 
ed thal it constituted a fundamental article, with- 
out the adoption of which the Union would not 
have been formed. Its true design was to guard 
against the doctrines and principles prevaleat in 
the non-slaveholding States, by preventing them 
from intermeddling with, or restricting, or abo- 
lishing the rights of the owuers of slaves.” 

Azain: ‘* I'he clause was therefure of the last 
importance to the safety and security of the 
Southern Siates, and could not be surrendered 
by them without endangering their whole pro- 
pecty in slaves. ‘Tne clause was accordingly 
adupted in the Constitution, by the unani nous 
consent of the framers of it—a proof at once of 
its intrinsic and practical necessity.” 

Again: “* Tue clause manifestly contemplates 
the existence of a positive unqualified right on 
the part of the owner of the slave, which no 
Slate law or regulation can in any way regulate, 
coutrol, qualify, or restraim.” 

The opinion of the other learned judge was 
not less emphatic as to the importance of this 
provision, aad the unquestionaule right of the 
South under it. Judge Baldwin, in charging the 
jury, said :{ ‘* If there are any rights of property 
witch Cau ve enfurced—il oue Cilizen lave any 
rights of properly which are invivladle under 
the protection of the supreme law of the State, 








State, with the intention to place him beyond 
the reach of the provision or prevent his recove- 
ry, by concealment or otherwise, is as com- 
pletely repugnant to it as its ope» »violation 
would be, is too clear to admit of dott or to 
require illustration. And yet, as repugnant as 
(hese combinations are to the true intent of the 
provision, it is believed that, with the above ex- 
ception, not one of the States within whose lim- 
its they exist has adopted any measure to sup- 
press them, or to punish those by whose agency 
the object for which they were furmed is carried 
into execution. Oa the contrary, they have 
looked on and witnessed with indifference, if not 
with secret approbation, a great number of 
slaves enticed from their owners and placed 
beyond the possibility of recovery, to the great 
annoyance and heavy pecuniary loss of the 
bordering Southern Siates. 

When we tike into consideration the great im- 
portance of this provision, the absence of all ua- 
certainty as to ils true meaning and intent, the 


| many guards by which it 1s surrounded to protect 


and enforce it, and then refl:ct how completely 
the object for which it was inseried in the con- 
stitution 13 defeated by those two-fold infractions, 
we doubt, taking all together, whether, a more 
flagrant breach of faith is to be found on re- 
cord. We know the language we have used is 
strong, but it is not less true than strong. 

Tuere remains to be noticed another class of 
aggressive acts, of a kindred character, but which, 
instead of striking at an express aud specific pro- 
vision of the Constitution, aims directly at de- 
siroying the relation between the two races at 


aud the Union, they are those which have deen | the South, by means subversive in their tendency 


sel at nought vy sume of these defeudauts. 


ihe owner of property, which he had a perfect | 


right to possess, protect, and take away—as a 


As | of one of the ends for which the Constitulion was 


est blished. We refer to the systematic agita- 
tion of the question by the abulitionists ; waich, 


cilizen of a Sister Siale, eotitied to all the privi- | commencing abvut 1835, is sull continued in all 


leges and imimuaiies of ciuzeus of any uiher | possible forms. 


Their avowed intention is to 


Siates— Mr. Jonuson stands before you oa ground | bring abouta state of things that will force 
‘ 


which canuot oe taken trum under him; it is the 
tame ground oO wh.ch the government itsell is 
based. At tie detendants can de justitied, we 
have no longer law or government.” Again, 
aller referring more particularly to the provi- 
siou for delivering up fugitive siaves, he said: 
* Thus you see that the toundations of the go- 
verament are jaid and rest on the right of pro- 
perty in slaves. The whouile structuce must fall 
Dy dislLurving the corner stone.”’ 

hese are grave, aud suie.un, and adm onitory 
words, froma high source. ‘Taey couticm ail 
for which the South has ever coutended, as to 


| the clearness, importance, and fundamental caar- | 


acter ol this provisiou, aud the disasituus conse- 


lis Violation. But in spite of these svlemn 
warnings, the vVivialion then commenced, and 
which they were inteuded to reouke, has deen 
fully and pertecily cousuimmated. The citizens 
ol the South, iw tue alleumpt to recover their 
slaves, NOW mel, instead vi aid and Co-opera- 
lion, resistance iu every lurum; resistance from 
hostile acts of legislation, mtended to valils and 
deteat them Claiuss vy ail sorts of devices, and 


—resislauce irom Judges aud magistrates—aand 
finally, when ail these Jail, irom mobs, composed 
vi whites and Vilacks, which, Dy (hreals or lorce, 
rescue the jugilive siave irom the possession of 
his rightiul Owuer. Lue attempt tv recover a 
slave, in most ol the Nucthern Siates, canuot aow 
be made withoul the hazard of insull, veavy pe- 


seli. Alseauy bus a worthy citizen of Mary- 
janc* just bis dite in making an allempt to en- 


Vision. 

But a provision of the Constitution may be 
Violated indirectly as weil as directly, by deimg 
a act in tS Malure lucuusisleul Wilh thal Wiica 
is enjuined to ve dune. OF this form of vioia- 
liu tere Is a slriking Instudce Connected with 
ihe provision under consideration. We allude 
io secret Cumolinalious Wiich are believed to 
cXisl lu many Of the Northern States, whuse oo- 
Jock is lO Culice, decoy, cutrap, inveizgie aud se- 
uuce slaves lu escape irum tucir owners, aud 


gauized lor Wwe pulpuse, tuly Canada, Wiere Wey 
Will Oc Deyoud the reach of the provisiva. Luat 
lu entice a slave, by whalever artifice, to abd- 
scoud irom his Owher IMO & DUn-siavehoiding 














| * The case of Johnson vs. Tompkins and others. 
: 


t Kennedy, of Hagerstown, Md. 


| emancipation on the South. 





quences which would inevitably foliow from | 


by mlerposing every descriplion of impediment 


cuulary loss, imprisoument, and even of Jite il- 


force his Claim lo atugilive slave under this pro- 


lu pass them secretly aid rapidly, by meaus or- 


lo unite the North 
in fixed hostility to slavery in the South, und to 
excite disconteut among the slaves with their 
condition, are ainong the ineans employed to el- 
fect it. With a view to bring about the foemer 
every means are resorted to in order to render 
the South, and the relation between the tworaces 
there, odious and hateful to the North. For this 
purpose societies and newspapers are every where 
established, devaling clubs opened, lecturers em- 
ployed, pamphlets and other publications, pic- 
lures and petitions tv Congress resorted to, and 


_ directed to that single poiut, regardless of truth 


or decency; while the circulation of incendiary 
publications in the South, the agitation of the 
subject of abulition in Congress, aud the employ- 
meut of emissaries, are relied oun to excile di- 
content among the slaves. his agitation and the 
use of these means, have been Cuntinued, with 
more or Jess activily, fur a series of years, not 
without doing much towards elfecting tue object 
intended. We regard both object and means to 
be aggressive and dangerous ww the rights of the 
Souin, aud subversive, as stated, of one of the 
ends tur which the Cupstitulion was established. 
Slavery is a domestic institution, It belongs to 
ihe States, each tor ilseil, to decide whetuer it 
shali be established or not; aud, if it be esta- 
blished, whether it stiould be abolished or not. 
Such being the clear and unquestionavie right of 
ihe States, it toliows necessarily that it would De 
a flagrant act of aggression on a State, desiruc- 
live of its rights, aud subversive of ils indepen- 
dence, for tue lederal government, or ofe ofr 
more States, or their people, to undertake lo 
force on it the emancipation of its slaves. But 
itis a svund maxim iu poulitics, as weil as law 
aud morals, that no one has a right to do that in- 
directly which he cannot do directly, and it may 
be added~ with equal truth, lo aid, or abet, or 
countenance anotuer in doing tt. And yet the 
avolitionists of the North, openly avuwiug their 
intention, and resorung to the most efficient 
meaus lor the purpose, have been allempling to 
bring about a state of things lo force the Svuth- 
ern States to emancipate their slaves, without 
any act on the part ot any Northero Siate to at- 
rest of suppress the means by which lhey propose 
to accomplish it, They have beeu permitted to 
pursue their object, aud lo use whatever means 
they please; it without aid of counlenauce, also 
wituout resistance or disapprovation. What 
gives a deeper shade to the whole ailair is tne 
iact, that one of the means to effect their object, 








that of exciling discoulent among our siaves, 
icnds directly to suovert what ils preamble de- 
clares lo be one of the ends for which the Con- 
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originating with them, adopted uo as their own 
lt was forced through Cengress by the almos 


stilution was ordained and established—‘ lo im 


sure domeshec tranguillily”’—and that in the onls 


way ip which domestic tranquillity 1 likely ever united voles of the North, against a minority 
Certain itis, thatati consisting almost entirely of members from the 


to be disyfrbed in the South 
agitation 80 systematic—having such ap object Southern States. 
mn View, and sought lo be carried into execution 


Such was the termination of this, the first con- 











caetinstiieeatiesmeeemeee 





a 
| because we are slaveholders ; or, in other Words 
t) that we shall not on that account be dis{ray. 
chised of a@ privilege possessed by all other, 
| cilizens and foreigners, without discriminatiog 
| as to character, profession, or color. All, whe. 
\her savage, barbarian, or civilized, may freely 


by such means—would, between independent na- | flict, under the Constitution, between the two! enter and remain, we only being excluded. 


Lions, Consiilule jusi Cause of remonsirance by 
the parly against which the aggression was di- with the territories. Many hailed itas a per 
rected, and, if not heeded, an appeal to arms for | manent and final adjustment that would preven 
redress. Such being the case where an aggres- | the recurrence of similar conflicts ; but others 


sion of the kind takes place among independent | less sanguine, took the opposite and more gloomy 


nations, how much more aggravated must it be | view, regarding it as the precursor of a train o 


sections, in reference to slavery, in connection 


We rest our claim, notonly on the high grounds 
- above stated, but also on the solid foundation of 
t right, justice, and equality. The territories im. 
, | mediately in controversy—New Mexico and ©). 
ifornia—were acquired by the common sacrifice 
{f and efforts of all the States, towards which the 


‘ “ . wie >a ; > > ] — 7. . ~ ' 
beiween copniederated Slates, w here the Union events which mught rend the Union asunder, and | South contributed far more than her full share of 
precludes an appeal to arms, while it affords a | prostrate our political system. One of these was | men,* to say nothing of money ; and is, of course 


medium through which it can operate with vastly | the experienced and sagacious Jefferson. Thu 
increased force end effect? That it would be | far time would seem to favor his forebodings 
perver‘ed to such a use, never entered into the | May a returning sense of justice, and a protec 
imagination of the generation which formed and ting Providence avert their final fulfilment. 

adopted the Constijution ; and, if it had been sup- For many years the subject of slavery, in re 


S| on every principle of right, justice, fairness, ang 
» equality, entitled lo participate fully in the bene- 
- fits to be derived from their acquisition. But ag 

unpreguable as is this ground, there is anothe; 
- nol less so. Ours is a federal government—a 


posed it would, it is certain that the South never | ference to the territor ies, ceased to agitate the goverament in which, not individuals, but States 


would lave adopted li. ladications, however, connected witl 
We now return to the question of the admis 
sion of Missouri into the Union, and shall pro- that it was ready to break out again, with re 


ceed to give a brief sketch of the occurrences doubled vivlence, on some future occasion. Th 


country. 


connected with il, and the consequences to which difference in the case of Texas was adjusted by 


the question of annexing Texas, showed clearly 


) a8 dislucl sovereign communities, are the coust.- 
luents. Jo them, as members of the fede 

- Union, the territories belong ; and they are henc 

> declared to be territories belonging to the United 


Slates The States, then, are the joint owner 


il bus directly led. In the latter part of 1519, extending the Missouri Compromise line of 36 Now, iL is ConCeded Dy all wrilers on Ibe sudjec! 


the then Territory of Missour: applied to Con- 30, from its terminus, on the western boundary 


gress, in the usual form, for leave to form a of the Louisiana purchase, to the western boun 
Slale constiiulivn and goverument, io order lo (dary of Texas. The agitation again ceased for 
be adwmitied into the Union. A bill was reper: | a short period. 

ted for the purpose, with the usual provisions 1D The war with Mexico soon followed, and tha 
such cases. Aweudments were offered, baving | terminated in the acquisiiou of New Mexico ac 


‘hat io all such goveraments their members 

all equal—cqual in rights, and equal in diguily 
Phey also Coucede thal this equally constitu 

tue UVasis of such government, abd Wal ib Canic 
{ be Gesirvoyed willuul Changing Weir Dalure auc 


1 character. ‘Io deprive, then, the Boutherd dia 


jor their Object lo muke it a condition of her ad- U pper Cauiitlornia, eubracing au area equal lo and thew cilizens of their lull share im Lecriborie: 


mission, that ber constitution sould have a pro- avout one bail of the entire valley of Lhe Wh issis 
Vision (o prohibit slavery 


- «eciared to Uciobg luv Lhe ib Common Ww Wh the 


This brought vl the Sippl. jt to this we “acd the portion ul Oregon ulhelt Dlules, would be Ji ucrogalion OL Lit 


agiialing Gebule Which, wilh eflects that fol- acknowledged to be ours Uy tie recenl lrealy equalily VE MOUBIng lo Lhew as lcinvers ui @ ied 


jowed, has done so much to alienate the Boulh wath Kogiand, our whole terislory ov the Paci 
aud North, and endanger our polilical sustilu- and west ol the Roc KY Mountains will be foun 
‘Those who objected lo the ainenuments, to be in extent bul iltie jess thao thal vast val 
rested their Vpposition on the bign grounds ol icy. Pie peur prospect of 80 great an addiliot 
the right of self government. They Ciaimed rekindied the excitement betweeu the North auc 
that a territory, having reached the period When Svuth, in reflereuce to si. very jo ils) CobueEctiol 
iis proper fur it to form a Constitution and gor wilh the terrilories, which has become, since 
veromeut for itself, becomes fully vested wilh | those on the Pacific were acquired, more univer 
all the rights of seil government; aud thal even gai and inlense Liha ever. 

ihe condition imposed op it by the Federal Uon- Phe effects have been to widen the difference 
slilulion, relates not to ile formation of ils Cole belween the two sections, and lo give a more 


ious. 


Sliluliob ahd goverment, bul ils admission into, delermined abd hostile character lo their cou 


| fal Union, @0U siuk liein, rou UGlbg CGudis, bi 
J @ suboidibale abd Gependedl Cundilivh. OU 
are the sulid and biplepbuauie $54 unas UL Wiiici 
) We fest Our Gemma io al Cqual patlicipallion iT 
1 the terriiories. 
But as solid and impregnable as they are ip bi 
€ycs vl justice aud Leasul, luey Oppose a feevuk 
- fesislatiice to a iho jOCily Uelermimcu to CUT»: 
the Whuit At the last session ol Cungtes a 
» Ulli Was passeu ColaVilohilgg a bertilutiat goveii 
ment ior Ocegon, exciuding siavery Wiereieou 
Pie Piesideut gave Lis sabclivd tO ble Db) ab 


the Union. For that purpose, il provides, as a fict. fie North no lUlgEr Pespects the ivhi Scull @ Special Wepsuge bo UUlgless dasigilig ui 
condilion, tial the BY cihiment must be PepPuUuil-e  SoUrl Cuiprouiise ihe, aluougis udoplod Vy lieu rGusvlis tut GQuings bv. LiGeae TEasvlis pPlewsllp 
Call wiiOsSl UbALlMaVUs Vole. Juste ad ol COM Ppl Oinine, pyocd Liat tiie Whlissouri Cui proiiioe Was blo Li 

ihey claimed that Congress has no right Lo Liey avyOow Lihai Loe delerminalion is lo exciude und would ve, extended West ol he liv Ky divul 
add to this condition, aud that to assuue il Slavery from ali the territories of the United tains to the Pucilic Oceal. aud the P eeside! 


would be lanlamount to the assumption of the Diates, acquired or 
right to muke ils eulire Constitution abd govern- 
meutl; as no limitation could be lnposed as lo States from Cinigraling will their property it 
the extent of the rmght, if it be admitted thal il slaves ito any of thew 
€Xisis atall, ‘Those who supported the amend- 
ment denied these grounds, and Claimed the vurs lo extend i, lius lugking (lie issue LelLWees 
right of Congress to impose al discretion, what 
conditions it pleased. io this agitating Gebale, | very be extended or vol? 
the two seciignus stood arrayed agaist cach wecessary, jJovking lo ihe Object of this Address 
oiher, the Bouth in favor of the bill without 


lo be acquired ; a@ud, Ol joliumated Lis ijulenlion im lis MeBeuge, lO ve 
course, ty prevent the ciliZens vl tue Boulleru uly future bill that shouUId FeslWicl SiaveEry Suu 
) Z 


/' gf the line ul tinal Cumprotiise. AcoUusilig | 


fibeir OOject, lucy ale pave been lhe purpuse aud luleniol ul the Nv! 
leye, is tu pie venl the extehsivn ol slavery, aud LY extieud tue Wwissvul! Cuipeutiise He AS AULT 


) judicaled, tue passage of tie Oregon Dili Could 


(heim avd us to be lhe faked qucslivi——sliall diu- vily ve pepyai ued #5 CV INGE Lhe a YuIGeCElic’r vi 
We do nol deew i 


Lue DuUlli tb Lbal die. DUL Lhe UGVGCiup mci vl 


» Lhe prestul session Vl Uuligtess Lave tate Ii 


luo CKkathile tLe question, su fully UisCussed ul thatiiiest lu ali bial WO suci pulpvse vf Hivebluiou 


aimendgment, uuu the North Opposed to it withoul | the last bessivol, Whelhel Cougress Has the right gow exisis will the North. to uby Cutisidelabic 


ik. ‘Lie debate and agitation couluoued until to exclude the cilizeis of the South frow imu 


exieutl. Ul tie tout ol (libs, We have aiuypic 


Lhe sessivcu was well advauced ; but il became Braling Wilh tiveul prepery jule terrileries De- eviueuce i102 Whial bas UCCUlfed uibeuly bi 46 
appurenpl towards ils Cluse, that tbe people vl jobngiug lo the Coulederaled DPiales vl ihe Upion. bivuse vl Kepreseulaiives, Where the pupuisl 


Missouri were fixed and resolved im their oppor, What we propose io iis Convection is, lo wake 
silion lo Lue proposed condition, and thal tuey a lew remarks on whal the North alleges, erro- 
would cerlally reject il, and adopt @ Coustilu- weouoly, lu be tle issue belween us aud Wie. 

tion wilhout it, should the Dill pass wilh the Du fat trom maislaiing the doctrine which 
conditiou, Such vemg the case, it required Ho the issue implies, we livid (ual the jJederal go 
greal ellurt of mind to pereeive, thal Wlissvuri Verniment has ue higul lu exteud of Peotrlicl sia- 
ouce Ith possession of a Ccunstilulion aud goveru- very, bo more thau to eslabdlish or abolish it; 
ment, vol sioply on peper, Lul Wilh Jegisialols Hor has it any tight Whalever Lo dislinguisi ve- 
elected, and volficers appuimled, to carry thew | tween the institutions of One Biale or section aud 
hile effect, the grave gucolious would Ve preseh- auvulher, i order tu lavor Lie Une, and dis Vurage 
ted, whether she wasvul rigtl a DBiate or terfilu- the ober. As the lederal represeulalives ul eacis 
ry; and, if the latter, whether Congress had the aud ail (he Plates, it is Vou lo deal vul, will 
rigtt, and, af (he rigtit, the power, to abrogate her | (ue sphere vi is pywers, equal aud eXecl juslice 
cunstitution, Gispei oe het jegisiatiure, aud to re- aud iavor lv ali. Jo act vitier wise, tu unverlake 
munud ber buck tuo the territorial conditiou. Thesc lo discrimiuaie belween Lue domestic huslilulivuio 
Were preal, aud under be Circumstances, leariul vl oboe wud avulber, Would ve to acl im total sub- 
questiviis—lov leartul lv be mel Dy Lbuse Why sersivy vl Lue cud tur Which IL Was esiablistiigd — 
bed raised the agitation. From tat time the to be tue commun prvlectur and gpuardiau Vi ail 
oniy question Was, Luw Lo escape from the dith- Huseriaihing ieee Opiionus, We ask tel, as Lie 
culty. Fortunately a means was alluerded A$ worth dlicges We GU, lur Lie eXicusivn of Bla- 
compromise (a8 il was Cailed ) Was Otiered, Vased Very. bal would make a CieCrimivalion m Ou 
on the terws, that the North should cease lo op- savor as ubjust abd ubcubslilulional as ihe dis- 
pose (he admission of Missouri oo the grounds Crimimatiow (bey ask against us im their laver. 
lor which the South contended, and that the Jt is bol Jor tuew nor ior the Jederal government 


provisiens of the ordivanee of 1787, for the go- lo delermme wheluer our dumestic metilution is | 


yveroment of the Northwestern Terruory, Sivuid goud or bad: or whether Mm should be repressed 
be appied tu all ihe territory acquired by lube of preserved. ji belongs to us, aud us vuly, to 
Untied States irom France under ime treaty vi decide such questivus. What then we du seis! 
Leovisuena, iying North of 36 30, except the por- ov, is, nul lo exieud slavery, bul that we shali 

Of -)1Nng io the State of issvuri. he Nor- pei ve preslviled row immigrating, with oul pro 
wOers embraced it; end although not perty, tuto the Lerritories ot the United Statice, 


ed + 


levliugs af S¥uliGol AU tWol lletbetiy boil. 

Ailuvugt GCubgtess bas been ib sesaiun bul iiliie 
Mure luab Ole tnvulll, & grewler uuMiver Ul lWwee- 
pulos Ul wl agsteooive Character have Deeb luitu- 
Guced, aud Lucey more aypyruvuled abd Gangelvus, 
hau wave been ivr geurs belure. Aud what 
Cieariy disctiuses Whence luey luke Llear ofigl, 
is Lue Lact tual lbey ali relate lo the berrilyrial 
aspect of Lhe subjocl ol siuvery, or some olbet ul 
@ Ualure wud Chatacter slitnuiniy Commeclou Wisi 
il. 

The frst of this series of aggressions, 15 @ fe 
eViulivan iuiPuduced by a member irom Wiunoecuu* 
selis, ibe ubjoct ol which Is Lo repeal ull aoe vi 
paris of acts which recognise tue exisicnce ol 
piavery, or aulloriZe Lhe seting aud dispusing ¥! 
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* Volunteers from the South—Kegiments 
}4 


bu ttuituns 
Wu punics 


Volunteers trum the Nurtu— Regiments 
bucialious 


j 
names 
Total number of vielunteers from the South 4+ bts 
“oe 
) 
_ 
‘ / 
Compauies 12 
—— 


3.034 


t 


Total number of volunteers from the North 


bse ing nearly two on the part of the Sonth one 
'Oon the part of the North. but taking 1uto consides 
(ravion that the population of the North is ewo-thires 
| greute r than the South, the latter has furnished movie 
than three times her due proporuon of volunteers. 
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javes in this District. On question of leave to | tain, if emancipation did not follow, as 9 mallet | these have served a8 a substitute for the police 


bring in a bill, 
against leave. one ¢ . 
by a member from Ohio, instructing the Commit- 
ice on Territories to report forthwith 


excluding slavery from Culifornia and New Mex- 


ico. It passed by a vote of 107 to 80. That 
was followed by a bill intraduced by another 


member from Ohio, to take the votes of the in-- 


habitants of this District on the question whether 
slavery within its limits should be abolished. 

The bill provided, according to the ad wission 
of the mover that free negroes and slaves should 


yole. 


“ Wheeas, the traffic now prosecuted in this 


metropolis of the Republic in human beings, as | 
chattles, is contrary ta natural justice and the | 


fundamental principles of our political system, 
aud is notoriously a reproach to our country, 
thoughout Caristendom, and a serious hindrance 
tu the progress Of republican liberly amung the 
vations of the earth. Therefore, 

‘Resolved, That the Committee for the Disirict 
of Columbta be instructed to report a bill, as 


evull 48 practicable, prohibiting the slave trade | 


in said District.” 

Ou the question of adopting the resolution, 
ihe vole sloud 93 fur, and 85 against. He was 
followed by a member trom Lilinois, who ollered 
4 resululion tor abolishing slavery in the lterriio- 
ries, aod all places where Congress has excli- 
tive powers Of legislation; that is, in all torts, 
uiagadines, arsenals, duck-yards, and other need- 
lul Vulldings, purchased by Congress wilh the 
culscit ol the Legislature of the State. 

Was passed over under 
rules Gl the Hivuse without being pul to vole. 
ihe votes iv tavor of ail these measures were 
ihe members from the Northern 
‘True, there are some patriotic mem- 
who voled againstall ol 
them, and Whose high sease ol justice is guiy 
appreciaied, who it the progress ol he aggres- 
siuls UpOH Lie Suulli have, by heir voles, sus- 


lis resolution the 


couhued toe 
idles, 


bers [rom thal section 


tained lie guarantees of the Constitution, aud 
vl Whol We tegretlu say many have been sac- 
bihced at hvise by thei patfiolie Course, 

We huve now bivughl lo @ cluse a varralive of 
(he series Ol acls ol aggression and encrouchment 
counected wilh the subject ol this address, iv 
that are consummated aud those 
ley are bumerous, great, and 


CluGing Uiose 
Blill dia progress, 


suuperous, and turealen with destruction the 
Biculesl wud most vilal of all the lulereésts and 
‘ustitulions of the Douth. Ilodeed, it may be 
Goubled whether there is @ BigIe PrOVisiun, 


n ipulauion, Ul guarauly ol the Constitution, jhe 
teuded tur the securily of the Bouth, that has 
Hut been retdered almost Hugalory. It may 
ev i Ue made @ seriuus question, Wheiher the eu- 
“fVeChiieils aleeady tiade, without the aid of 
vl) other, Would wot, i permitted to Uperale 
“UbChecked, end im Cihancipalion, and that at wo 
“istaul day, Bul be that as it may, it hardly ad- 
“its of @ doubt that, if the Gggressions aiready 
~ECUCE ih the House, aud HOW 1 progress, 
““CUld Ue Colsummaled, such in the eud would 
4vitiy be the CUleeqQuence, 
Lillie, i truth, Would be left to be done after 
uate Veen excluded irum all the ‘Territories, 
C6 those lo be hereallee acquired; alter 
‘Yety is abulished in this District, aud in the 


vVWelous places dispersed all over the Svuuth, 
“Vulcre ¢ 


at] 


y¢ 


‘ 


‘e.iUij 


/ 400 aller the oller measures proposed 

‘elsuuinaled, very oulpost and barrier 
“iG UG Carried, and uoluing would be Jett but 
* #080 tbe work of aboliuon at pleasure in (he 


“6s Lucinselves. 
ures 


eit 


vy 


* which Congress has exclusive power ul le- 
Batlou, would be asylums fur fugitive siaves, 
»48 bUUl us Liey placed their feel, they 
‘ fiero s-, according .O Lue ducirines of vut 
'H Usediianis, iree, unless tiere sliould ve 
ES POMUVG cuaclumenls lo prevent it, 
‘Ff buch @ Slate of things, the probabilily is, 
“Mancipation would sou tuliow, 
oliecte ot avulish slavery. ‘Lhe depressing 
% SUCH uiedsures UN Lhe While race al ihe 
binek are ret hope they would create in the 
a ei ot tone cumaucipauon, would produce 
at. Celiug incOnsisient wilh the mucn 
mn > ie ©VHlinuauce vol ihe GAkisling relations be- 
“lbetwu. But be that as ik may, it is Cer 


| 


' Since reported to the Louse. 


Where 
Wi 


‘ 
Ui 


Liat 


au 


Jul 


The next was a resolution offered | 


bills for | 


On the question to lay the bill op the la- | 
vile, the voles stuod for, 106; against, 79. To) 
this succeeded the resolution of a member frum 

New York, in the following words: | 


“JUeless las ibe exclusive right of jegis-— 


Liiis District, and all places | 


Wiluout | 


the voles stood 69 fer and 82) of course, the final act in the States would not formerly kept on the plagtations by the 


of constitutional 
The 


be long delayed. The want 
power would oppose a feeble resistance. 


and the residue, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
believe itto be wrong. Such being the case, it 
would indicate a very superficial knowledge of 
/human nature, to think that, after aiming at abo 

| lition systematically for so many years, and pur- 
suing it wilh such unscrupulous disregard of law 
‘and constitution, the fanatics who have led the 
way and forced the great body of the North to 
follow them, would, when the finishing stroke 
only remained to be given, voluntarily suspend 
it, or permit any constitutional scruples or con 
siderations of justice to arrest il. To these 
may be added an aggression, though not yet 
commenced, long meditated and threatened- 

}to prohibit what the abolitionists call the inter: 
nal slave (rade, meaning thereby the Wansler of 
slaves from one State to another, lrom whatever 
| motive done, or however effected. Their object 
would seem to be to render them worthless, 
by crowding them logether where they are, and 
thus hasten the work of emancipation. There 
is reason for believing thal it will soon follow 
those now in progress, unless, indeed, some de- 
cisive olep should be laken iu the mean tine lo 


arrest the whole, 

The question then is, will the measures of ag- 
gression proposed in the House be adopted ¢ 

ihey may not, and probably will nol be 
session. Bul when we take into consideration 
that there is a@ Majorily now in favor ot one of 
them, and a strong winority infavoe of the other, 
us far as the sense of the blouse has been Laken ; 
thal (here will be in all probability a cousiderable 
increase in the next Congress ol the vole to favor 
of them, and that it will be largely increased in 
the next suceceding Congress, under the cetsus 
lo be taken next year, it amounts almost bo a cer- 
tainty that they wall be adopted, unless some de- 
cisive measure is taken in advance lo prevent it, 

But, il 
erTroneuus 
should, cuulralry lo Lieir Dature, fur once respect 
courtilulional barriers, or il the 
policy should retard the aduption of 
sures, or €Ven deleal them allogether, there Would 
be still left one Certain way lo accomplish the 
ubject, if the delermipation avowed oy the Norih 
lu mouopoulize ail lhe lerrilorics, lo lhe €aciusion 
ol the Suuth, should be carried into effect. That 
ol ilseli lhe 
North a sufficient Oumber of Blates lo give her 
turee-fuurtie of the whole; when, uoder the 
color ol ah amencment of the Constilulion, she 
would emeucipale our slaves, however opposed 
it might be to ils (rue intent, 

‘} ius, uoder every aspect, ihe resull is ceria, 
if aggression be Hol prompluly and decidedly met. 
liow it is lo be mel, it is for you to decide. 

buch, then, beimg the Case, it would be bo ib- 
sult you luo suppose you could hesitate. ‘To de- 
siroy the exiting relation between the lree aud 
servile races al the South wouid lead lu Conse- 
quences uvparaticied in history. DPhey cannot 
ve separated, and cavnul live lugelher i peace 
ur hai mony, or tu their wutual advantage, except 
i their present relation. Under any volher, 
wretchedpers, uid misery, and desvlation would 


this 


eveu these conciusious should prove 
i funaticssm and the love of power 


caicuialions ol 


liese mea- 


would, al po distant day, add to 


|“ overspread the whole South. ‘The example ol the 


Lrivtish West lodies, as biighling a8 emancipation 
bas proved to them, lurnisies u very faint picture 
ol ihe calamities 1b would bring on the Bouth. 
‘Lhe circumstonces under which it would lake 
place wilh us would be entirely dilierent trom 
ihose which lok place with new, and cuiculaied 
to lead to iar more disastrous results, ‘dere, 
ihe government ol the parent Country Gmanel 
pated slaves in her colonial poseessious—a go 
vernment rich and powerlul, and actuated by 
Views Of puliCy, (Mistuken us they turned oul to 
De,) ralher Wan taneliciem. 1 was, besides, dis- 


| posed lo act justly towards lhe OWners, CYeu 1b 


ihe acl ol CmauCipaling LuGiIT blaves, aiid lo pro- 
lect and jusler them ulterwards, 1 accordingly 
approptiated weatly §100,000,000 us uw Compensa- 
liv lo them lor theit losses under the acl, which 
suus, alihough it turned oul bo be lar short Ol the 
amounl, was Wought at that time to be liberal, 
Since the emancipation, it bas kept up a sulicieut 
military and wavallorce lo keep the Ulacks in 
awe, and a uumber Ol ibgistlates, aud cGuiésla- 
Dies, aud other civil vlicers, \o keep order in the 


ltowus and plantations, and enloree respect to | pose 


, iheir jocmer owners, Lou @ consieravle exten, 


great body of the North is united against our 
peculiar instituuion. Many believe it to be sinful, 


owners 
and their overseers, and to preserve the social 
hand political superiorly of the white race Sut, 
notwithstanding all this, the British West India 
| postessions are ruined, impoverished, miserable 
‘wretched, and destined probably to be 
ito the black race. Very different would be the 
‘circumstances under which emancipation would 
itake place with us. If it ever should be effected, 
lit will be through the agency of the federal go 
vernment controlled by the dominant power of 
the Northern States of the confederacy, against 
the resistance and struggle of the Southern 
| lt can then only be effected by the prostration 
of ihe white race; and that would necessarily 


’ 


nal ' 
aUaAnaOeGa 


engender the biiterest feelings of hostility be- 
tveen them and the North. But the reverse 
would be the case between the blacks of the 
South and the pe ple of the North. Owing their 


emancipation to them, they would regard them 


as friends, guardians, and patrons, and centre, 


accordingly, all their sympathy in them. The 
people of the North would sot fatl to ree ipfo- 
cate and to favor them. instead of the whites. 
Under the influence of such feelings, and im 
pelled by fanalucism and love of power, they 


would not stop at emancipation. 

would be taken—to raise them to 
equally their 

giving them the right of voting and holding pub- 

lic offices the federal We 

see the first step towards it in the Dill alreacy 


Avot ers cp 
a political and 


social will jormer owners, vy 


uncer government. 


alluded to—to vest the lree blacks and slaves 
with the right lo vole on the question Ol eman- 
Cipalion inv liiis District But when on raised 


lo an equality, they would become the fast poli 
tical associates of the North, acting and voting 
with them on ail qucsuons, aud by this political 
union between them, holding the white race at 
the South in complete subjection ‘The 
aod the profligate whites that might unile with 
them, would Liat priu 
federal offices and patronage, and would, in 


Diacks, 


become ipai recipienls of 


cCvublL- 


sequence, be raised above the whites of the Suulh 


in the political and social scaie. We would, in 
a word, change Conditions with them—a dG ‘gfa- 


dation piealer than has ever yet jaisen lo lhe jot 


of a free and enlightened people, and one 


mteVill 


which we could fol escape, should emane ipa ati 


take place 5 \ which it Cerlaibliy Will i pic- 
vented,) bul by il emg Whe hones Of Ulse. ves 
and ancestors, aud by aba Goummg our c 

try to our lurmer Siaves, lu bDecuiue luce per@a 
nent abode ol disorder, auarchy, poverty, usises 
and wreicheduess. 

With such a prospect before us, the gravest 
and most suviemn question thal ever Clarmed (he 
atleoliond of uw peopic 18 preses ed lor your consi- 
deration: What is to De dove to prevent | it 

to decide. Ali we 


is a Question Delonging bo you 
propose is lo give you our Opinion, 

We, then, are of the opinion thal the first and 
indispensable step, wilboul which bolhiog can 
ve done, and with which everything may be, is 
lo be uniled amoung yourselves on this great and 
most vilal question. The waat of uown aod 
concert in relerence to it has brought the South, 
the Union, and our system of government to 
their present periious condition. instead of pia- 
cing it above all others, 1 has beew made subor- 
dinate not only to mere questions of policy, bul 
lo the preservalion Of party es anu insuring of 
partly SUCCESS As high as we hold a due respect 
fur these, we hold them subordinate to that and 
other questions involving our salety and bappi- 
ness. Until they are so held by the Bouth, the 
North will not believe thal you are in earnest in 
Opposition lo their encroachments, aud they will 
continue to foliow, one alter another, unti! the 
work of abolition is fiaished ‘To convince theu 
that you are, you must prove by your acis thal 
you hold all olher questions subordiaate to it. Il 
you become uuiled, and prove yourselves In ea! 
vest, the North will be brought to @ pause, and 
to a Calculation of consequences; @nd thal may 
lcad lo a Change ou! measures, and to the adup- 
lion Of a COUrse OL policy Lal Mbay que ily and 
peaceably termipate (hits long © millic| belween 
Lie two sections. Af it should nol, belhing Would 


| remain lur you bul Lo glaud up imimovauly in de- 


lence of rights involving your ali—-your proper- 
ly, prosperity, equality, liberty, and salety. 
As the assailed, you would stand justified by 


all laws humon and divine, in repelling a blow 
so dangerous, Without looking lo consequences, 
and to resort \o wll means necessary for tual pur- 
Your assailants, and pot you, would be 


resp umm ie bur COMseQuencces 
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stitution was ordained and established—‘ to in- | originating with them, adopted it as their own. 
sure domestic tranquillity”—and that in the only | It was forced through Cengress by the almost 
way in which domestic tranquillity is hkely ever | united votes of the North, against a minority 
to be distyrbed in the South. Certain itis, thatan | consisting almost entirely of members from the 
agitation so systematic—having such an object | Southern States. 
In view, and sought to be carried into execution| Such was the termination of this, the first con- 
by such means—would, between independent na-/ flict, under the Constitution, between the two 
tions, constitute just cause of remonstrance by | sections, in reference to slavery, in connection 
the party against which the aggression was di-/ with the territories. Many hailed it as a per- 
rected, and, if not heeded, an appeal to arms for | manent and final adjustment that would prevent 
redress. Such being the case where an aggres- /the recurrence of similar conflicts ; but others, 
sion of the kind takes place among independent | less sanguine, took the opposite and more gloomy 
nations, how much more aggravated must it be | view, regarding it as the precursor of a train of 
between confederated States, where the Union| events which might rend the Union asunder, and 
precludes an appeal to arms, while it affords a | prostrate our political system. One of these was 
medium through which it can operate with vastly | the experienced and sagacious Jefferson. Thus 
increased force and effect? That it would be/far time would seem to favor his forebodings. 
perverted to such a use, never entered into the | May a returning sense of justice, and a protec- 
Imagination of the generation which formed and | ting Providence avert their final fulfilment. 
adopted the Constiiulion ; and, if it had been sup-| For many years the subject of slavery, in re- 
posed it would, it is certain that the South never | ference to the territories, ceased to agitate the 
would have adopted ti. country. Indications, however, connected with 
We now return to the question of the admis: | the question of annexing Texas, showed clearly 
sion of Missouri into the Union, and shall pro-|that it was ready to break out again, with re- 
ceed to give a brief sketch of the occurrences | doubled vivlence, on some future occasion. The 
connected with it, and the consequences to which | difference in the case of Texas was adjusted by 
it has directly led. In the latter part of 1819, | extending the Missouri Compromise tine of 36 
the then Territory of Missouri applied to Cyn- | 30, from its terminus, on the western boundary 
gress, in the usual form, for leave to form a | of the Louisiana purchase, to the western boun- 
State constitution and government, in order to/dary ot Texas. The agitation again ceased for 
be admitted into the Union. A bill was repor- | a short period. 
ted for the purpose, with the usual provisions 1D | ‘The war with Mexico soon followed, and that 
such cases. Amendments were offered, having | terminated in the acquisition of New Mexico and 
for their object to make it a condition of her ad-| Upper California, embracing an area equal to 
mission, that her constitution sould have a pro-| about one half of the entire valley of the Missis- 
vision to prohibit slavery. This brought on the} sippi. If to this we add the portion of Oregon 
agitating debate which, with effects that fol-| acknowledged to be ours by the recent treaty 
jowed, has done so much to alienate the South) with England, our whole ter:itory on the Pacific 
aud North, and endanger our political institu- | and west of the Rocky Mountains will be found 
tions. Those who objected to the amendments, | to be in extent but iittle Jess than that vast val- 
rested their opposition onthe high grounds of ley. ‘The near prospect of so great an addition 
the right of self government. They claimed rekindled the excitement between the North aud 
that a territory, having reached the period when South, in reference to slavery in its connection 
it is proper for it to form a constitution and go-! with the territories, which has become, since 
vernmené for itself, becomes fully vested with ) those on the Pacific were acquired, more univer- 
all the rights of self government; and that even sal and intense than ever. 
the condition imposed on it by the Federal Con- 
stitution, relates not to the formation of ils cons | between the two sections, and to give a more 
stituuion and government, bul its admission into; determined and hostile characler to their con- 
the Union, For that purpose, it provides, as a) flict. The North no longer respects the Mis- 
condition, that the government must be repubdli- | souri Compromise line, although adopted by their 





They claimed that Congress has no right to ‘they avow thai their determination is to exclude 
add to this condition, and that to assume it (slavery from all the territories of the United 
would be tantamount to the assumption of the | States, acquired or to be acquired; and, ol 
right to make its entire constitution and govern- | course, to prevent the citizens of the Southern 
ment; as no limitation could be imposed as to/| States from emigrating with their property in 
the extent of the right, if it be admitted that it| slaves into any of them. ‘I'beir object, tiey al- 
exists at all. Those who supported the amend- | lege, is to prevent the extension ol slavery, and 
ment denied these grounds, and Claimed the | ours to extend it, thus making the issue between 


right of Congress to impose at discretion, What; them and us to be the naked question—shaill sla- 


conditions it pleased. In this agitating debate, | Very be extended or not? We do not deem it 
the two sections stood arrayed agaist each | necessary, jooking to the object of this Address, 
other, the South in favor of the bill without | loexamime tLe question, su fully discussed at 
amendment, aud the North opposed to it without | the last session, whether Congress bas the right 
it. ‘The debate and agitation continued until | to exclude the citizens of the South from imu. 


the session was well advanced; but it became grauuog wilh tier property into territories be- | 


apparent towards its close, that the people of | jongiug to the coufederated States of the Union. 
Missouri were fixed and resolved in their oppo-| What we propose in this connection is, to wake 
sition to the proposed condition, and that they |a few remarks on whal the North alleges, erro- 
would certainly reject it, and adopt a coustilu- ueously, to be the issue between us and them. 
tion without it, should the bill pass with the So far from matutaining the doctrine which 
cenditiou. Such being the case, it required no | the issue implies, we livid that the federal go- 
great effort of mind to perceive, that Missouri) vernment bas no right to exteod or restriet sia- 
once in possession of a constitution and govern- | very, no more thau to’ establish or abolish it; 
ment, bot simply on paper, but with legisiators | nor has it any mgbt whatever lo distinguish be- 
elected, and officers appuinted, to carry (hem | tween the institutions of one Stale or section and 
into effect, the grave questions would be presen- | anuther, 1a order to flavor the one, and discourage 
ted, whether she wasol right a State or ‘Verrito- | the other. As the jederal representatives of each 
ry; and, if the latter, whether Congress had the and ali the Siates, it is bound to deal oul, within 
right, and, if the right, the power, to abrogate her | the sphere oi 118 powers, equal aud exact justice 
cuustilution, disperse her jegislature, and to re-| and jiavor to all. ‘Vo act olnerwise, lu unverlake 
mand hee back to the territorial condition. Thesc | to discrimiuaie between tue domestic institutions 
were greal, and under the circumstances, leartul | of ope and another, would ve to act in total sub- 
questions—too fearful tu be met by those who | version of the end lor which it was esiabdlished— 
had raised the agitation. From that time the | to be the commun protector and guardian of all. 
only question was, how to escape from the difli- | Kutertainimng these opinions, we ask nol, as the 
culty. Fortunately a means was allurded. A | North alleges we do, tur the extensiun of sila- 
compromise (as 1t was Calied) was offered, based | very. ‘I'bat would make a discrimination im our 
on the terms, that the North should cease to up- |davur as unjust and unconstitutional as the dis- 
pose the admission of Missouri on the grounds | crimination they ask against us in their favor. 
lor which the South contended, and that the | lt is not for them nor tor the tederal government 
provisions of the ordivance of 1787, for the go-! to determine whether our domestic istitulion ts 
vernment oi the Northwestern ‘Territory, shouid | good or bad: or whether it should be repressed 
be appited to all the territory acquired by the | or preserved. 1t beiongs to us, and us only, to 
United States trom France under te treaty ol | decide such questions. What then we do ansist 
Louisiana, lying North of 36 30, except the por- | on, is, not lo extend slavery, but that we shal 
tion iying in the State of wissouri, The Nor-/| not be prohibited trom immigrating, with our pro- 
thern mewbers embraced it; and although not’ perty, sto the territories of the United Siates, 
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| 


le 


because we are slaveholders ; or, in other words, 
that we shall not on that account be disfran-. 
chised of a privilege possessed by all others, 
cilizens and foreigners, without discrimination 
as to character, profession, or color. All, whe- 
ther savage, barbarian, or civilized, may freely 
enter and remain, we only being excluded. 

We rest our claim, not only on the high grounds 
above stated, but also on the solid foundation of 
right, justice, and equality. The territories im- 
mediately in controversy—New Mexico and Cai- 
ifornia—were acquired by the common sacrifice 
and efforts of ali the States, towards which the 
South contributed far more than her full share of 
men,* to say nothing of money ; and 1s, of course, 
on every principle of right, justice, fairness, and 
equality, entitled Lo participate fully in the bene- 
fiis to be derived from their acquisition. But as 
impregnable as is this ground, there is another 
not less so. Ours is a federal government—a 


government in which, not individuals, but States, 


a3 distinct sovereign communilies, are the consti- 
tuents. ‘To them, as wembers of the federal 
Union, the territories belong ; and they are hence 
declared to be territories belonging to the United 
States. The States, then, are the joint owners, 
Now, it is conceded by all writers on the subject, 
that in all such governments their members are 


all equal—equal in rights, and equal in diguily. 
They also concede that this equality coustilules 


the basis of such government, and that it cannot 
be desiroyed without changing their nature avd 
character. ‘l’o deprive, then, the Southern Slates 


aod (heir citizens of their full share im territories 


declared lo beiong tu them in common with the 
other States, would be in derogation of the 
equality belonging to the:n as members of a fede- 
rai Union, and sink them, from being equals, into 
a subordiwate and dependent condition. Such 
are the solid and impregoable grounds on which 
we rest our demand io au equal participation io 





The etfects have been to widen the difference | 


the territories. 

But as solid and impregnable as they are in the 
eyes of justice and reason, they oppose a feeble 
resistance to a majority delermined lo engross 
the whole. At the last session of Congress, a 
bill was passed establishing a territorial govern- 
ment ior Ovegon, excluding slavery therefrom. 
The President gave his sanction to the bill and 
sent a special message to Congress assiguing his 


(reasons for dog so. bese reasous pre-sup- 
can. ) almost unanimous vote. Jnastead of compromise, | 
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posed that the Missouri Compromise was to ve, 
and would be, extended west of the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pucitic ocean. And the President 
intimated his intention in his message, lo velo 
any future bill that should restrict slavery south 
of the line of that Compromise. Assuming it to 
have been the purpuse and iutention of the North 
to extend the Missouri Compromise line as above 
indicated, the passage of tue Oregon bill could 
only be regarded as evincing the acquiescence of 
the South in that line. But the developments of 
ihe present session of Congress have made it 
maniiest to all tual bo such purpose or inlention 
now exisis with the North, to apy considerable 
extent. Of the truth of this, we have ample 
evidence in what bas occurred already in the 
House of Kepresentaiives, where the popular 
leelings are soonest aud most imlensely teil. 

Althuugti Coagress las veen iu session but little 
more thal Ole tmuntih, a greater numver of imea- 
sures ol af aggressive Character have been iniro- 
duced, and they more aggravaled and dangerous, 
thaw wave been lor years Deluore. Aud what 
clearly discloses whence they take (their origin, 
is the fact thal they ali relate to the territorial 
aspect of the subject ol slavery, or some olher of 
a balure and Character intimately Counected wiih 
il. 

The first of this series of aggressions, is a re- 
solution introduced vy a member trom iMassaciuus 
sells, ihe object of which Is lo repeal all acis of 
paris of acts which recognise tue existence of 
slavery, or authorize lie seiling and disposing ol 








* Volunteers from the South—Regiments 3 
Battuiluns 14 

Cumpauies Li 

Total number of volunteers from the South 45,643 
Volunteers trum the Nurtu—Regimenis 22 
Batialious 2 

Compaules lz 





Toial number of volunteers from the North 23,034 


being nearly two on the part of the Sonth to one 
On the part of the North. But taking iuto conside- 
ration that the population of the North is two-thirds 
greater than the South, the latter has furnished more 
than three tumes her due proportion of volunteers. 
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slaves in this District. On question of leave to 
bring in a bill, the votes stood 69 for and 82 
against leave. The next wasa resolution offered 
by a member from Ohio, instructing the Commit- 
tee on Territories to report forthwith bills for 
excluding slavery from California and New Mex- 
ico.t It passed by a vote of 107 to 80. That 
was fotlowed by a bill introduced by another 
member from Ohio, to take the votes of the in- 
habitants of this District on the question whether 
slavery wilbin its limits should be abolished. 

The bill provided, according to the ad wission 
of the mover that free negroes and slaves should 
vote. On the question to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble, the votes stuod for, 106; against, 79. To 
this succeeded the resolution of a member frum 
New York, in the following words: e 

‘‘ Wheieas, the traffic now prosecuted in this 
metropolis of the Republic in human beings, as 
chattles, is contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, 
and is notoriously a reproach to our country, 
thoughout Christendom, and a serious hindrance 
to the progress of republican liberty amoung the 
nations of the earth. Therefore, 

‘Resolved, That tie Committee for the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as 
svon as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade 
in sald District.” 

On the question of adopting the resolution, 





the vote stood 98 for, and 83 against, He was 
followed by a member from Lilinois, who offered 
a resolution for abolishing slavery in the territo- | 
ries, and all places where Congress has exclu- | 
sive powers of legislation; that is, in all forts, | 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings, purchased by Congress witb the 
consent of Lhe Legislature of the State. 

Tuis resolution was passed over under the 
rules of the House without being put to vote. 

‘Tbe votes in favor of all these measures were 
confined to the members from the Northern 
Slates. True, there are some patriotic mem- | 
vers [rom that section who voted against all of | 
them, and whose high sense of justice is duly | 
appreciated; who in the progress of the aggres- 
siums upon the South have, by their votes, sus- 
tained the guarantees of the Constitution, and | 
of whom we regret lu say many have been sac- | 
rificed at howe vy their patriotic course. 

We have now brought toa close a narrative of | 
the series of acts of aggression and encroachment 
connected wiih the subject of this address, ip- | 
cluding those that are consummated and those 
sulla progress. They are numerous, great, and 
Cuugerous, and tareaten with destruction the 
greatest aud most vital of all the interests and | 
tustituuions of the South. Indeed, it may be! 
Goubled whether there is a single provision, | 
stipulation, or guaranty of the Constitution, in- 
teuded for the security of the South, that has 
not been rendered atmost nugatory. It may 
even be made a serious question, whether the en- 
cruachmeuts already made, without the aid of 
uly olber, would wot, if permitted to operate 
uuchecked, end in emancipation, and that at no 
Cistant day. But be that as it may, it hardly ad- 
mits of a doubt that, if the aggressions already 
commenced in the House, and now in progress, 
Sivuld be consummated, such in the eud would 
Cerlainly be the cousequence. 

Little, in truth, woutu be left to be done after 
We lave been exciuded irom all the Territories, 
cluding those lo be hereallece acquired ; aller 
“avery is abolished in this District, and in the 
bumeious places dispersed alli over the Svuth, 
“ere Cougress lias the exclusive right of jegis- 
Halon, aud aller the olher measures proposed 
“re cousummated. Every outpost and barrier | 
would be carried, and nothing would be lett but 
2 8bish the work of aboliuon at pleasure in the 
Slales tuemselves, ‘nis District, and all places 
“ver which Congress has exclusive power ol le- 
B'slalion, would be asylums fur iugitive siaves, 
Where, as suu as tuey placed their feel, they 
Would become, accordiug <0 the doctrines of uur 
N vithern assatiants, tree, unless there should be 
“vine positive evuactuents to prevent it, 

P hy such a slate of things, the probability is, 
ovS* Emancipation would sovn iviiow, wiluoul 
euy Hual act to avolish slavery. ‘Lhe depressing 
cilects Ol such measures on the While race at the 
“oul, and the hope they would create in the 
black vl @ Speedy emancipation, would produce 
or: Of iveling inconsistent with the muca 

6° Conlinuauce ol the existing relations be- 


tween thetwo. Bul be thal as il may, it is Cer- 
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¥ Since reported to the House. 


tain, if emancipation did not follow, as a matter 
of course, the final act in the States would not 


be long delayed. The want of constitutional 
power would oppose a feeble resistance. The 


great body of the North is united against our 


peculiar institution. Many believe it to be sinful, 
and the residue, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
believe it to be wrong. Such being the case, it 
would indicate a very superficial knowledge of 
human nature, tothink that, after aiming at abo- 
lition systematically for so many years, and pur- 
Suing it with such unscrupulous disregard of law 
and constitution, the fanatics who have led the 
way and forced the great body of the North to 
follow them, would, when the finishing stroke 
only remained to be given, voluntarily suspend 
it, or permit any constitutional scruples or con- 
siderations of justice to arrest it. To these 
may be added an aggression, though not yet 


commenced, long meditated and threatened— 


to prohibit what the abolitionists cail the inter- 


nal slave trade, meaning thereby the transfer of 


slaves from one State to another, {rom whatever 
motive done, or however effected. Their object 
would seem to be to render them worthless, 
by crowding them together where they are, and 
thus hasten the work of emancipation. ‘There 
is reason for believing that it will soon follow 
those now in progress, unless, indeed, some de- 
cisive step should be taken in the mean time to 
arrest the whole. 

The question then is, will the measures of ag- 
gression proposed in the House be adopted ? 

‘They may not, and probably will not be this 
session. But when we take into consideration 
that there is a majority now in favor of one of 
them, and a strong minority in favor of the other, 
as far as the sense of the Flouse has been taken; 
that there will be in all probability a cousiderable 
increase in the next Congress of the vote in favor 
of them, and that it will be largely increased in 
the next succeeding Congress, under the census 
to be taken next year, it amounts almost to a cer- 
tainty that they will be adopted, unless some de- 
cisive measure is taken In advance lo preveut it. 

Bul, if even these conclusious should prove 
erroneous—if fanaticism and the love of power 
should, contrary to their nature, for once respect 
constitutional barriers, or if the calculations olf 
policy should retard the adoption of these mea- 
sures, or even deleal them allogether, there would 
be still left one certain way to accowplish their 
object, if the determination avowed oy the Norih 
to monopolize ail the territories, to the exclusion 
of the South, should be carried into effect. ‘That 
of itseli would, at no distant day, add to the 
North a sufficient number of States to give her 


three-fourths of the whole; when, under the | 
| attention of a people is presenied for your consi- 


color of an amendment of the Constitution, she 
would emancipate our slaves, however opposed 
it might be to its true intent. 

‘Thus, under every aspect, the result is certain, 
if aggression be not promptly and decidedly met. 
Liow it 1s to be met, it is for you to decide. 

Such, then, being the case, it would be to in- 
sull you to suppose you could hesitate. ‘To de- 
stroy the existing relation between the free and 
servile races at the South would lead to conse- 
quences uuparalleled in history. They cannot 
ve separated, and cannot live together in peace 
or harmony, or tu their mutual advantage, except 
in their present relation. Under any other, 
wretchedness, and misery, and desolation would 
overspread the whole South. The example of the 
British West Indies, as Dlighting as emancipation 
has proved (to them, turnishes a very faint picture 
of the calamities it would bring on the South. 
‘The circumstances under which it would take 





these have served as a substitute for the police 
formerly kept on the plantations by the owners 
and their overseers, and to preserve the social 
and political superiority of the white race. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the British West India 
possessions are ruined, impoverished, miserable, 
wretched, and destined probably to be abandoned 
to the black race. Very different would be the 
circumstances under which emancipation would 
take place with us. If it ever should be effected, 
it will be through the agency of the federal go- 
vernment controlled by the dominant power of 
the Northern States of the confederacy, against 
the resistance and struggle of the Southern. 

It can then only be effected by the prostration 
of the while race; and that would necessarily 
engender the biiterest feelings of hostility be- 
tveen them and the North. But the reverse 
would be the case between the blacks of the 
South and the people of the North. Owing their 
emancipation to them, they would regard them 
as friends, guardians, and patrons, and centre, 
accordingly, all their sympathy in them. The 
people of the North would not fatl to recipro- 
cate and to favor them, instead of the whites, 
Under the influence of such feelings, and im- 
pelled by fanatacism and love of power, they 
would not stop at emancipation. Another step 
would be taken—to raise them to a political and 
social equality with their former owners, by 
giving them the right of voting and holding pub- 
lic offices under the federal government. We 
see the first step towards it in the bill already 
alluded to—to vest the free blacks and staves 
| with the right to vote on the question of eman- 
'cipation in this District. But when once raised 
to an equality, they would become the fast poli- 
‘tical associates of the North, acting and voting 
| with them on all questions, and by this political 
union between them, holding the white race at 
'the South in complete subjection. The blacks, 
and the profligate whites that might unite with 
them, would become the principal recipients of 











| federal offices and patronage, and would, in con- 
| sequence, be raised above the whites of the South 


‘in the political and social scale. We would, in 
'a word, change conditions with them—a degra- 
| dation greater than has ever yet fallen to the lot 
‘of a free and enlightened people, and one from 
which we could not escape, should emancipation 
‘take place, (which it certainly will if not pre- 
'vented,) but by fleeing the homes of ourselves 
and ancestors, and by abandoning our coun- 
try to our former slaves, to become the perma- 


‘nent abode of disorder, anarchy, poverty, wisery, 


and wretcheduess. 
With such a prospect before us, the gravest 
and most solemn question that ever claimed the 


deration: What is to be done to preventit? It 
is a question belonging to you to decide. All we 
propose is to give you our opinion, 

We, then, are of the opinion that the first and 
indispensable step, without which nothing can 
be dove, and with which everything may be, is 
to be united among yourselves on this great and 
most vital question. The want of union and 
concert in reference to it has brought the South, 
the Union, and our system of government to 
their present perilous condition. Instead of pla- 
cing 1t above all others, 1t has been made subor~ 
dinate not only to mere questions of policy, but 
to the preservation of party ties and insuring of 
party success. As high as we hold a due respect 
for these, we hold them subordinate to that and 
other questions involving our safety and happi- 
ness. Until they are so held by the South, the 





North will not believe that you are in earnest in 


place with us would be entirely different {rom | opposition to their encroachments, and they will 


those which took place with tnem, and calculated continue to follow, one after another, until the 


to lead to jar more disastrous results, ‘There,| work of abolition is finished. ‘To convince them 


the government of the parent country emanci- 
pated slaves in her colonial possessions—a go- 
vernment rich and powerlul, and actuated by 
views of policy, (mistaken as they turned out to 
be,) rather than lanaticism. It was, besides, dis« 
posed to act justly towards the Owners, eveu 1D 
ihe act of emancipating their slaves, aud to pro- 
tect and ioster them allterwards. It accordingly 
appropriated nearly $100,000,000 as a compensa- 
liv lu them for their losses under the act, which 
suu, although it turned out to be far short of the 
amount, was thought at that time to be liberal. 
Since the emancipation, it bas keptup a suthcient 
military and waval lorce to keep the blacks in 
awe, and a uuwber of magistrates, and cuusta- 
bles, and other civil officers, to keep order in the 
towus and plantations, and enlorce respect to 
their former owners. ‘Loa consideravie extent, 


that you are, you must prove by your acis that 
you hold all other questions subordinate to it. If 
you become united, and prove yourselves in ear- 
nest, the North will be brought to a pause, and 
to a calculation of consequences; and that may 
lead to a change of measures, and to the adop- 
tion of a course of policy that may quietly and 
peaceably terminate this long conflict between 
the two sections. If it should not, nothing would 
remain for you but to stand up immovably in de- 
fence of rights involving your all—your proper 
ly, prosperity, equality, liberty, and safety. 

As the assailed, you would stand justified by 
all laws human and divine, in repelling a blow 
so dangerous, without looking lo consequences, 
and to resort to all means necessary for that pur- 





pose. Your assailants, and not you, would be 
responsible for consequences. 
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Entertaining these Opiniors, we earnestly en- 
treat you to be united, and for that purpose 
adopt all necessary measures. Beyond this, we 
think it would not be proper to go at present. 

We hope, if you should unite with anything 
like unanimity, it may of itself apply a remedy 
to this deep-seated and dangerous disease ; but 
if such should not be the case, that time will 
then have come for you to decide what course to 
adopt. 

Mr. Clayton moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table. The yeas and nays being demanded, 
the motion was rejected—yeas 28, nays 60. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Ciayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. John- 
son, Metcalie, Underwood, Bell, Chapman, Cris- 
field, Roman, Goggin, Clingman, T. B. King, 
Barringer, Stephens, Toombs, Morehead, Bar- 
row, Cocke, Crozier, Gentry, Haskell, Cabell, 
Flournoy, and Preston—23. 

Those who voted in the neg itive are— 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhoun, 
Downs, Turney, Atchison, Davis, Foote, King, 
Borland, Westcott, Yulee, Rusk, S. Houston, 
Lizon, McLane, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bo- 
cock, W. Brown, Meade, McDowell, Fulton, R. 
Thompson. McKay, Danie}, Pendleton, |. Holmes, 
Rhett, Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, H. Cobb, 
Haralson, Iverson, J. W. Jones, Lumpkin, W. 
R. W. Cobb, Gayle, Harris, A. G. Brown, 
Featherston, J. 1hompson, Tompkins, Hilliard, 
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address, so as to make it one to the people of the 
United States, from the individuals signing it. 
Carried. 

Yeas—Messrs. Cabell, Kaufman, King, Ber- 
rien, Gentry, Sebastian an¢é Downs—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayly, Atchison, Venable and 
Calhoun—4. 

Mr. Berrien moved to refer the address to a 
Select Committee of four. Carried by the same 
vote, and the Committee adjourned. 

Al a meeting of the Commiltee on the 20th, Mr. 
Berrien submitted an address, which was ordered 
to be reported to the joint meeting, in lieu of 
that submitted by Mr. Calhoun. 

The general meeting again assembled on the 22d 
January. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, from the Select Com- 
mittee reported Mr. Berrien’s address which was 
read. 

Mr. Stephens submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

(The address of Mr. Berrien will be published 
in our next paper.) 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at this time 
for any address to be published by the repre- 
sentatives of the slaveholding States, or that 
any action should be adopted apart from our 
proceedings in the respective Houses of Cou- 
gress. 





Harmanson, Morse, La Sere, Boyd, Peyton, Hill, 
Stanton, Thomas, Kaufman, Piilsbury, Bowlin, | 
R. W. Johnson, A. V. Johnson, Berrien, and | 
Venable—60. | 

Mr. Berrien moved to re-commit the Address | 
to the committee, with instructions. 

Mr. McLane moved to divide the proposition, 
which was done, and the Address was re-commii- 
ted without i. structions. 

The yeas and nays being demanded, were as 
follows: yeas 41, nays 40. 

Those who voted in the aflirmative are— 

Messrs. Clayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. John- 


00, Berrien, Metcalfe, Underwood, Rusk, Hous-| La Sere, Morse, H. W. Hill, R. W. Joboson, 
ton, Chapman, Crisficld, Ligon, McLane, Roman, | Cabell, Kaufman, Claike, Pilsbury, Phelps, Pey- 


Fiournoy, Fulton, Goggin, McDowell, Pendleton, 
Preston, Barringer, Clingman, McKay, H. Cobb, 
J. W. Jones, ‘I’. B. King, Lumpkin, Stephens, 
‘Toombs, Hilliard, Boyd, Morehead, Barrow, 
Cocke, Crozier, Gentry, Haskell, Cabell, Thomas, 
Pillsbury, and Kau{man—41l. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Builer, Calhoun, H. 
Johnson, Turney, Downs, J. Davis, Foote, W. R. 
King, Atchisen, Borland, Westcott, Yulee, At. 
Kinson, Bayly, Bocock, Bedinger, W. G. Brown, 
Meade, R. ‘'hompson, Venabie, Daniel, Isaac E. 
Holmes, Rhett, Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, 
Haralson, Iverson, Gayle, Harris, A. G. Brown, 
Harmanson, Morse, La Sere, Peyton, Hill, Stan- 
ton aud R. W. Johnsuon—40. 

_Mr. Stephens moved that this meeting adjourn 
sine die. Lhe yeas and nays being demanded, it 
was decided in the negalive—yeas 20, nays 59. 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Clayton, Spruance, Pearce, R. John- 
son, Underwood, Metcaile, Bell, Chapman, Cris- 
field, Roman, Goggin, ‘1. B. King, Stephens, 
‘Toombs, Morehead, Barrow, Cocke, Crozier, 
Gentty, Haskell and Preston—20. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhoun, H. 
Johuson, Berrien, Turney, Downs, Foote, Davis, 
King, Borland, Yulee, Westcott, Rusk, S. Hous- 
ton, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bocock, W. G. 
Brown, Flourovy, Fulton, Meade, McDowell, 
Pendleton, R. Thompson, Barringer, Clingman, 
MeKay, Venable, Daniel, 1. E. Holwes, Rhett, 
Simpson, Wallace, Woodward, Haralson, Iver- 
son, J. W. Jones, Gayle, Harris, Hilliard, A. G. 
Brown, J. Thompsov, ‘Tompkins, Harmanson, 
Morse, La Sere, Boyd, Peyton, Hill, Stanton, 
‘Thomas, Cabell, Kautman, Pillsbury, Bowlin, and 
RK. W. Jonnson—sy. 

Mr. Stephens, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Rusk, and 
Mr. Morehead requested to be excused from 
serving on the Committee ; which was granted. 

The Chair appointed in the place of Mr. Ste- 
phers, Mr. Berrien ; in the place of Mr. More- 
head, Mr. Peyton; in the place of Mr. Rusk, Mr. 
Kaulman ; and in the place of Mr. Chapman, Mr. 
Pearce. 

Lhe mecting then adjourned, to meet in the 
Senate chamber on Monday evening, the 22d, 
January at seven o’clock. 

The Select Commitlee of fifteen met onthe 18th 
January, 


ded, it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 59, 
nays 18. 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are : 

Messrs. Mason, Hlunter, Butler, Berrien, Tur- 
ney. Johnson, of Louisiana, Downs, Davis, Foote, 
King, Fitzpatrick, Borland, Sebastian, West- 
cott, Yulee, S. Houston, Atkinson, Bayly, Bo- 
cock, Beale, Bedinger, W. G. Brown, Fulton, 
Meade, Pendleton, R. A. Thompson, Daniel, 
McKay, Venable, Burt, Rhett, Simpson, Wal- 
lace, Woodward, Holmes, H. Cobb, Haralson, 
Iverson, Lumpkin, Bowdon, W. R. W. Cobb, 
| Gayle, Harris, lnge, Featherson, J. Thompson, 





top, McDowell and Ligou—59. 


Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Metcalfe, Underwood, Rusk, Flour- 
noy, Goggin, Preston, Clingman, J. W. Jones, 
T. B. King, Stephens, Toombs, Hilliard, More- 
head, Cocke, Crozier, McLane, Roman, Cobb, 
Cnapman—18. 

Mr. Hilliard submitted the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjoutns, it 
shall adjourn to meet on the 234 of February 
next. 

‘The yeas and nays were demanded, and it was 
decided in the negalive—yeas 22, nays Ol. 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are: 

Messrs. Metcalf, Underwood, Sam Houston, 
Fiournoy, Goggin, Preston, Ciingman, J. W. 
Jones, ‘J’. B. King, Stephens, ‘Toombs, Hilliard, 
Morehead, Cocke, Croz er, McLane, Chapman, 
Roman, Cobo, Haralson, Lumpkin and McDow- 
| ell—22. - 

Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butier, Berrien, Tur- 
ney, Johnson, of Louisiana, Downs, Davis, Foote, 
King, Fitzpatrick, Westcott, Yulee, Borland, 
Sabastian, Rusk. Atkinson, Bayly, Beale, Bedin- 
ger, Bocuck, W. G. Brown, Fuitoo, KR. A. 
Thompson, Daniel, McKay, Venable, Buri, 
Rhett, Holmes, Woodward, Wallace, Simpsun, 
Iverson, Lumpkin, Bowdon, W. R. W. Coob, 
Gayle, Harris, Inge, Featherston, J. Thompson, 
La Sere, Morse, Hill, R. W. Johuson, Cabell, 
Ciark, Kautman, Peytou and Pilisoury—51. 

Mr. King then moved to strike out the Address 
submitted to the jast meeting, and insert as a 
substitute that read by Mr. Berrien to this meet- 
IDg- 

‘The yeas and nays being demanded, it was de- 
cided in the negalive—yeas 27, uays 3k. 


Those who vote’ in the affirmative are: 
Messrs. Berrien, Metcalfe, Turney, Jonson of 
Louisiana, Downs, Foote, King, Sebastian, Rusk, 
S. Houston, Flournoy, Fultun, Pendieton, Damel, 
Haralson, H. Cobo, Hill, Cabell, Kaufman, Clark, 
McDowell, Ligon and lve:son—27. 


Those who voted in the negative are: 
Messrs. Hunter, Mason, Butier, Calhoun, Da- 
vis, Fitzpatrick, Westcott, Yulee, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bocock, Bedinger, Beale, W. G. Brown, 
Meade, R.A. Tho.spson, Venable, Burt, Holmes, 
Simpson, Wallace, Rhett, Woodward, Bowdon, 








Mr. Bayly moved to lay this resolution on the | 
table; and the yeus and nays being deman-| 


La Sere, Morse, R. W. Johnson, Pillsbury dea 
Stanton-—34. 


Mr. Bayly then moved that the Address report. 


ed toa former meeting, on the 15th of Jannary, 


be adopted; which motion prevailed; and the 
yeas and nays being demanded, were as fol. 
lows: 
Those who voted in the affirmative are: 
Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Kutler, Calhoun, Tur. 
ney, Downs, Davis, Foote, Fitzpatrick, Borland, 
Sebastian, Westcott, Yulee, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Bocock, Beale, W. G. Brown, Meade, 
R. A. Thompson, Daniel, Venable, Burt, Holmes, 
Rhett, Simpson, Woodward, Wallace, Iverson, 
Lumpkin, Bowdon, Gayle, Harris, Inge, Fea- 
therston, J. Thompson, La Sere, Morse, R. W. 
Johnson, Pillsbury and Stanton—42. 
Those who voted in the negative are: 
Messrs. Berrien, Metcalfe, Underwood, John- 
son of Louisiana, Rusk, S. Houston, Pendleton, 
Preston, Clingman, Toombs, Stephens, Hilliard, 
Morehead, Cocke, Cabell, Roman and Chapman 
—17. 

On motion of Mr Iverson, it was 

Resolved, That the Address adopted by this 
meeting be left with the Secretary for such mem- 


bers as approve of the same to sign it; and that 
) 


the publication thereof, when signed, shall be 
suspended until the same be ordered by a subsc- 
quent meeting of those who may sign it. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 
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Errects or THe Goutp Discovery.—From the 
N. Y. Evening Post :— 


One the effects of the discovery of these mines, 
which naturaily first suggests itself to the mind, 
willbe the gradual dimunition of the value of 
gold. This effect will not, however, arrive so 
soon as many anticipate. Ou account of the ex- 
pense and slowness of the processes by which 
gold has hitherto been obtarned from the earth, 
and the increased consumption of the metal in 
the arts, the quantity of gold added to the circu- 
lation has not, for many years past, been equal 
to what has been withdrawn from it and what 
has been lost by wearin passing from haud to 
hand. It will require a considerable proportion 
of the produce of the mines to fill the vacuu:n 
thus produced, and to supply the new demand 
which a greater abundance of the metal will 
necessarily vccasion in the various ornamental 
and useful arts. ‘The disposition to hoard gold, 
to lay by Jittke supplies of a metal so precious— 
whether in the form of coin or of plate—a dis- 
position which effects almost everybody who has 
the opportunity to gratify it, will furnish a way 
of taking off another portion. ‘The more general 
use of gold coin also, instead of silver, which 
will thus be released from the service to which it 
has been put, and employed in the arts, will dis- 
pose of another quantity. It has been suggested 
also that some allowance should also be made 
for the use of gold instead of bank notes, which, 
if we do not fall into any uew folly in the regu- 
lation of onr banking, or the aluption of new 
banking systems, such as that wanted by our 
ingenious Cumptrolier Mr, Fillmore, will be the 
case. 

The increased abundance of gold will of course 
raise, comparatively, the value of silver. As 
that metal rises in the scale of value, the desire 
to possess it in the various forms in which it can 
be applied to domestic use or to orpainental pur- 
poses will be incre.sed. A portion of silver will 
in this way, doubtless, be withdrawn from the 
circulation, which it will be necessary to supply 
with gold. 

A large proportion of the new found gold must 
in the mean time be conveyed to foreign coun- 
tries. A part of it will be carried to China, into 
which the precious metals sink like snow into 
the ocean, never to be seen again, except in the 
shape of gilding or dashes of silver leaf on wares 
imported from that country. A still larger por- 
tion will be absorbed into the circulation of the 
world. It will require a vast stream of gold to 
be poured for years into that vast ocean in order 
lo raise it sensibly above its present level. Let 
it be considered that the populatioa of civilized 
nations has, during the late long peace; been ra- 
pidly increasing, that its limits have been exten- 
ded by colonies planted in remote regions, and 
that in consequence of the invention of arts 
which facilitate the intereourse between nations, 





Mr. Berfien moved to change the title of the Gayle, Harris, Inge, Featherston, J. Thompson, ‘and multiply the transactions of commerce be- 
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tween individuals, the occasions for the use of 
coin bave been prodigiously multiplied, and we 
must be convinced that a large annual supply of 
the most convenient and desirable of the pre- 
cious metals may continue for a long time with- 
out producing any sensible excess. 

The time, however, if this supply should con- 
tinue to be constantly poured into the circulation 
of the world, will at length arrive, when govern- 
ments—both our own, end those of foreign na- 
\ions—will find themselves obliged to fix upon a 
new standard of value for gold, in comparison 
with silver, and to increase the’size of the gold 
coms which represent (he various denominations 
of value. 

One effect of this influx of gold will inevitably 
be the rise of prices. In the accounts we re- 
ceive from California, we hear of most extrava- 
gant values fixed and allowed for every possible 
article of consumption, as well as for the wages 
for every service. This is a consequence partly 
of the abundance of gold, and partly of the scar- 
city of every thing else. So far as it arises from 
the abundance of gold, we shall soon experience 
it here, and soonest of all in the Atlantic ports. 

It has in fact already begun to make itsell felt 
among us, and if what we see already is any in- 
dication of what we may expect, the rise of 
prices within the year, when the golien stream 
shall begin to flow steadily into our market, will 
be very considerable. ‘This increase of prices, 
unless there should arise a fever of speculation | 
to carry it beyond all reasonable limits, will be | 
permanent, and at all events prices will never. 
subside to their former level, | 

Men will find it easier to pay their debts, for | 
they will pay them in a currency of depreciated | 
vulue 5 the creditor will suffer, for he will re- 
ceive 1p reality less thao he stipulated for; those | 
Whose income arises from money at interest or | 
invested in public stocks, wail be impoverished ; 
those who subsist on fixed salaries, now just sul- 
ficient for their support, will find them no longer 
so, but will be ovliged to ask that they be in-| 
creased. 

We have touched on the probability of the 
mania of speculation being awakened by the in- 
crease of prices. ‘To what degree that may be 
carried 1p Our country, under circun stances thal 
encourage it, and with what disastrous conse- 
quences, we need not say. 

But the worst consequences to be apprehended 
are the extravagances, the lollies, and the vices, 
that wait on suddenly acquired wealth. If the | 
stories we have from the gold regions be but half 
true, America is destined to become—is become 
already—the richest country in the world. All 
thal ingenully can inventor art supply, as hand- 
maids to luxury, to efleminacy, to ostentation, 
will be sent hither from ali parts of the world. 
Hither will flock all who seek a subsistence by 
ministering to the caprices and the excesses ol 
the rich. 

Inordinate wealth will beget idleness, and in 
the soil of idleness every foily aud vice flour- 
ishes ; inordinate wealth will set menu above pub- 
lic opinion, and take off a powertul restraint on 
human conduct. ‘This vast and sudden addition 
to the wealth of the nation cannot be otherwise 
than followed by a decay of virtue and a currup- 
tion of morals. 

lt is well, perhaps, that the gold diggers have 
pounced in such prodigious wumbers upon the 
mines, and if they are capable of exhausiion, 
will exhaust them speedily. We agree with Col. 
Benton in his late speech on this question, that 
every opportunity should be allowed them Jor 
this purpose. Even then the mischiel will not 
be over toosoon; bul the exteut of the mischiel 
aod the multitudes of those who share the trea- 
sures of the army way, perhaps, sooner lead to 
the remedy. We close wilh a passage from that 
Speech. 

‘‘ Sir, this is a case in which the law-giver 
must go with the current, and then he may regu- 
laie it; if he gues against the current, his law 
will be nugatory, and his authority will be des- 





earth—extirpate and exterminate the mines.— 
Then the sober industry will begin which en- 
nobles and enriches a nation. Work as hard as 
we may, we cannot finish too soon.” 





Opintons oF THE Soutu.— The Charleston Mer- 
cury thus intreduces the resolutions of the Florida 
een which will be found in our pages of to- 

ay: 

We rejoice at the unanimity thus exhibited. 
Let allthe Southern States act in this same 
spirit. and all the North will very soon see how 





far there are divisions among ourselves on these 
momentous questions. 


And, in reference to the passage of the Virginia 


resolutions, in the Register of last week, has the fol- | 


lowing remarks : 


The action of the Virginia Legislature may 
give a new spirit to the Southern people, stan- 
ding as it dues in noble and brilliant contrast 
with the abortive tempest at Washington. While 
the one affords an impressive warning of the 
vanity of expecting an assewbly of poiiticians— 
far from their constituents, and dangerously 
near to all the corrupting influences of federal 
power—to break the magic spell of party, and 
to unite for a purpose so foreign to the passions, 
associations and occupations, of that centre of 
intrigue, that great laboratory of ambitious per- 
sonal projects; the other is a cheeping proof that 
the people of the States understand, and have 
the spirit to defend, their own most precious in- 
terests, and that when brought to act, in the 
right way, they will act with equal dignity and 
effect. 


The Washington Union, takes the following notice 
of the same proceedings : 


VIRGINIA TRUE TO HERSELF.—North Carolina 
may falter. Her Whig politicians may refuse 
to stand up for her rights and interests as a part- 
ner in the confederacy. But Virginia values her 
own rights, and she values too, the Union too 
much to fold her arms and quietly submit to the 
blows which have been struck at the Union it- 
self. Her Legislature have spoken ina voice 
which cannot be mistaken ; and, with the excep- 
tion of thirteen violent Whigs in the House of 


| Delegates, and three in the Senate, the resolu- 


tions of Mr. Conway passed both Houses on 
Saturday, almost without a shade of any dis- 
tinction of parties. We hail the omen as most 
propitious. She presents an almost undivided 
front to stay the torrent of Abolitionism. 

‘The insulting Whig and Free Soil presses of 
the North will thus see how idle are their sneers 
against the South. We know Virginia, if any- 
body does; and we repeat what we have said 
over and over—she will not quietly submit, with 
all her devotion to the Union. In fact, she con- 
siders this firms and determined course as the 
vest means of saving the Union. These resolu- 
lions are not empty words with Virginia or the 
South. What she has said she will act. But it 
is most earnestly hoped that the same spirit of 
conciliation and Compromise in which our Union 
was formed may be carried out in its administca- 
tion. We speak not as Southern men, but as 
Americans devoted to the Union, Our country 
is blessed beyond example. It is the happiest 
and most prosperous nalivn under the sun. Let 
us be contented as we are; no member of the 
confederacy oppressing or oppressed; practi- 
sing a conciliatory spirit towards all its partners, 
and leaving it to all to reform their own State 
institutions in the spirit of the age. 





CoNSTITUTIONALITY OF THE WiLMorT Proviso. 
— The Baltimore American, speaking of the slavery 
resolutions introduced inloO the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, says: , 

There may be a moral violation of the Consti- 


tution where there is none in technical coustruc- 
tion. In like manner there may be powers im- 





pised. The current is for hunting, and finding, 
aud digging; permits follow this current, and by 
granting them the legislator may control and 
regulate them. If you want revenue, raise it 
from permits—a small su.. for each—and upon 
the coinage. In that way it would be practica- 
ble to raise as much as ought to be raised. But 
the revenue is no object compared to the object 
of putting the gold into circulation. 1 care not 
who digs itup. Ll want itdug up. 1 waut the 


plied by the tone and spiritot the Constitution 
which are not granted in terms. ‘The South, by 
insisting upon a strict construction, in order to get 
rid of the protective principle, would now resort 
tu the most general irierences for the sake of 
eluding the Wilmot Proviso. It is by the most 
far-fetched analogies that the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress to enact the Wilmot Proviso is 
even plausibly coutroverted. Nay, the argu- 
ment does not amount to a plausibiuity, speaking 





fever to be over. 1 want the mining fioished. 
Let all work that will. Let them ravage the 


of the question as one of naked power. [ne or- 
dinance of 1787, reaffirmed repeatediy, the Mis- 


souri Compromise Bill, the Oregon Territorial 
Bill, passed by the very Congress now in session 
aid signed by Mr. Polk, are all so many palpa- 
ble evidences, conclusive and irresistible, of the 


constitutional power of Congress to exclude sla- © 


very from the new territories. 





Tue Usury Law.— The following judicious re- 
marks are copied from the Boston Atlas: 


One of the most interesting subjects that is 
likely to come before the Legislature this year, 
is the Usury Law. ‘There is a very strong belief 
among those most interested, that money would 
be cheaper, ani easier to come at if left free. 
As the law now stands, the lender, it is said, is 
deterred from appearing personally—1. Because 
he thereby makes himself more directly liable to 
punishment: and 2. Because there is an unsavory 
odor that attaches to a ‘ note shaver’—both which 
inconveniences he avoids by interposing the bro- 
ker as ashield. And as a portion of the odium, 
in all illegal transactions, falls upon all parties 
concerned, the borrower is quile walling to hide 
behind the same mask. If the obstruction were 
removed, it is contended that the man of money 
would do his own business, deal directly with the 
borrower, thereby enabling the latter to drive 
sharper bargains, because there would be nothing 
exacted for the risk which the lender now runs, 
and is very apt to charge in the account at ils 
full value. Again, ii is said, that the law is en- 
urely inoperative; that it does nol prevent money 
from being sold at all sorts of prices; and if this 
be true, of what useis it? Thatitis quite use- 
less aS a preventative, in commercial affairs, is 
pretty generally conceded, even by those who are 
opposed to any change; but they contend that if 
money is made free in Commercial Operations it 
will bear hard upon the other interests—that the 
farmer and the mechanic will not be able to bor- 
row atail, or if they can they will be obliged to 
pay the same rate on a long time thatthe mer- 
chant pays for a few months. But this, it is re- 
plied, in assuming that money will always be 
worth more than six per cent.—an assumption 
which, if correct, is in itself a sufficient reason 
for repealing the law, or at least of raising the 
rate of legal interest. And if it be untrue, then 
that all who wish to borrow on mortgage will dy 
so when the market price of money is low. ‘The 
law cannot compel a man to part wilh his money 
on any terms except thuse of his own naking—he 
will bold itau spite of all laws, ull he can invest 
it to his own satisfaction. If he lives in the 
the country, and wo one of his neighbors will give 
him more than six per ceul., will he therefore 
lend at that price, when he cao get twelve in 











| Boston? No more than the farmer will sell his 
| pork to his veighvor, the shopkeeper, at a quarter 
jess than the Boston price—each will send his 
commodity, whether money or pork, where he 
|cau gel the best price fur it. Jo tact, it is weil 
known theta large portion of the money which is 
daily offered in State Sireet, comes-from the 
| country to seek a better market than can be found 
jor it at home ; and the question ts, whether it is 
Lest ior the interest of the Comimunily that trade 
in it Shall be free, or subject lo the snackles of a 
jaw which only operates to compel the borrower 
to pay the lender fur the risk ne runs, or seems 
lo run, in violating thatlaw. Ov the whole, we 
tnink the argumeuts in favor of a modification of 
the present jaw are not easily answered, and we 
du not see that any serious evil can result from 
| trying the experiment, so far as it affects con- 
tracts between individuals. We do not under- 
stand that there is any desire, al presen, to tuke 
ihe restriction from vanks. 
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Miscellancous, 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer 


Respect for the Senate, where remarks were 
made abusive of my>elf onthe 15th insl., indu- 
ces me to make the foslowing statewent: 


The first accusation was, that I have said 
“that our institutions will never be well and 
wisely and successiully maintained and adminis- 
tered until what be is pleased to call more in- 
fluence can be brought to bear upon the goveru- 
ment; who dares to denounce the selected can- 
didates of the great political pariies of the coun. 
iry as mere prize-lighters? Uhe term * prize- 
tighters’ waS never used by me in relereuce to 
any individuals: the thought of making the ap- 
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plication tothe candidates for the Presidency letter of Sir James Wright. The newspaper | cent., and the last subscriptions were even thir- 


never entered into my mind. 

The second accusation was, that I ‘urged 
upon Congress that no more pecuniary supplies 
should be voted for the maintenance of this war, 
in order that the Government might be forced, 
for want of the means of war, to withdraw our 
Victorious armies from the enemy’s country in 
disgrace.’&c. I never uttered such a sentiment 
to any one. My friends Know that I was op- 
posed to the withholding of supplies. 

The third accusation was, that | * undertook 
to adjudicate a question before it had been sub. 
mitted for decision, and which he [1] well knew 
was more than likely to be presented for decision 
in the court where he sits, with others, for the 
discharge of high judicial duties,’ &c. This, [ 
suppose, refers toa letter written by me last 
summer to four or five gentlemen at Cleveland, 
in Ohio, who urged me to permit my name to 
be brought before the Buffalo Convention. In 
declining that honor, and in answer to other 
parts of the letter, | stated as nearly as I can 
recollect, (my letter not being before me,) that 
slavery existed by virtue of the local law, and 
consequently could not exist without the sanc- 
tion of law.’ ‘This had been settled by several 
judicial decisions, and I supposed was doubted 
by noone. In the case of Graves and Slaugh- 
ter it was recognised by the judges, following 
the lead of my Opinion, and it was held that the 
commercial power of Congress did not extend 
to the slave trade among the States; that Con- 
gress had no power over the subject, and that 
it belonged exclusively to the respective States. 
Asa political question, which can never come 
before the Supreme Court, | expressed myself 
opposed to the extension of slavery. This, so 
far as 1 can recollect, was the substance of the 

communication. 


seems to have reached him after he had finished 
added in his own handwriting, the former part 


clerk. 

I have read a great many papers relating to 
the Regulators ; and am having copies made of 
a larger number. Your own State ought to have 
them all, and the expense would be for the State 
insignificant, if it does not send an agent on pur- 
pose. A few hundred dollars would copy all you 
need from the State Paper Office on ail North 
Carolina topics. ‘The Regulators are, on many 
accounts, important. ‘Their complaints were 
well founded, and were su acknowledged, though 
their oppressors were only nominally punished. 
They form the connecting link between resist- 
ance to the Stamp Act, and the movement of 
1775; and they also played a glorious part in ta- 
king possession of the Mississippi valley, towards 
which they were carried irresistably by their 
Jove of independence. It is a mistake, if any 
have supposed, that the Regulators were cowed 
down by their defeat at the Allemance. Like 
the mammoth, they shook the bolt from their 
brow and crossed the mountains. 

I shall always be glad to hear from you, and 
to be of use to you or your Siate. 








Tue Mississippi Scueme —In the year 1593, 
the French first began a setilement at the mouth 
of the river Mississippi, in the Spanish province 
of Florida, with the intention of opening a com- 
munication with their colony in Canada, and 
thereby to hem in the English colonies so as to 
engross the whole Indian trade to themselves. 
This colony was, in 1712, granted by Louis XIV, 
to Sieur Crozat, for a term of fifteen years, dur- 
ing which period, he was to enjoy the sole trade | 





The gentlemen to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, so far as ] remember, did not represent | 
others, and | did not consider the publication of | 
the Jetier as necessary. It was not written with 
thal view, bul there was no restriction as to its | 
publication, 

Some two or three other letters were written | 
in answer to letters received, and were pub- 
lished without my permission and against my | 
wishes. ‘This is the first letter, so far as 1 now | 
remember, that 1 have written for publication | 
within the last two years. Asa citizen, I claim | 
the right, and shall exercise it, of forming and | 
expressing my opinion on public measures. 

JOHN M’LEAN. 

January 20, 1849. 


— GO 


HISTORICAL. 


Tue MeckKLENBURGH DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE.— The Wilinington (N. C.) Chronicle 
gives the following interesting letter from Mr. | 
Bancrort, our Minister to Great Britain, au- 
thenticaling the priority of the Mecklenburgh 
Declaration of Independence. The allusions in 
the letter to the proceedings of the * Regula- 
tors,” refer to a period in history of which there 
are but few records, and of which many of the 
incidents, though both eventful and important, 
are ouly preserved in the traditions of their re- 
spective localities. 

** 90 Eaton Square, London, July 4, 1848. 


My Dear Sir: | hold it of good augury, that 
your letter of the 12th of June, reached me by 
the Hermann, just in time to be answered this 
morning. ; 

You may be sure that I have spared no pains 
to discover in the British State Paper Office a 
copy of the Resolves of the Committee of Meck- 
lenburg 3 and with entire success. A glance at 
the map willshow you that in those days the 
traffic of that part of North Carolina took a 
soulhernly direction, and people in Charleston, 
aud sometimes even in Savannah, knew what 
was going ou in ** Charlotte Town” before Go- 
vernuor Martin. ‘The first account of ** the exira- 
ordinary Resolves by the people of Charlotie Town, 
Mecklenburg County,” was sent over to England 
by Sir Jauwwes Wright, then Governor of Geor- 
gia, ina Jeter of the 20th of June, 1775. ‘The 
newspaper thus transmilted is still preserved, 
and is the number 498 of the South Carolina 
Gazelle and Country Journal, Tuesday, June 13, 
1775. 1 read the Resolves, you may be sure, 
wilh reverence, and immediately obtained a Copy 
of them, thinking myself the sole discoverer. I 
do not send you (he copy, as it is identically the 
same wilh the paper which you enclosed Co me; 
but l forward to you a transcript of the enure 





of all exportations to and from this province, as 
also mines, minerals, &c., on condition of paying 
one-fifth to the king. 

The Sieur Crozat had not enjoyed his privilege | 
long, when in 1717, he was induced to resign his 


his despatch, for the paragraph relating to it is 


of the letter being written by a secretary or 


teen hundred. 

From the beginning of November, 1719, till 
about the middle of December following, the 
French India or Mississippi Company, was in the 
meridian of its glory. Mr. Law’s credit was ar- 
riving at the highest pitch, and-his levee was 
crowded with persons from all parts of Europe, 
pressing for subscriptions. The city of Paris 
was crowded with strangers and foreigners from 
different nations, who hastened thither to deal in 
this stock ; so that it was currently believed there 
were then in Patis half a million of strangers 
more than usual. It is a recorded fact, that 
twelve hundred new coaches were set up. There 
was scarcely anything to be seen but new and 
splendid equipages, new houses, &c. Lodginzs 
could with difhiculty be obtained for money, and 
provisions were at the highest price. 

The bubble at length burst; thousands, whose 
whole fortune had been embarked in this fatal 
speculation, were utterly ruined ; and Paris, 
which boasted such splendor, was within a few 
months after, in the most miserable condition. 
Law, the projector, was obliged to leave France, 
and died in obscurity, without having acquired 
anything considerable for himself, although he 
had it once in his power to have been the richest 
subject in Europe. 








Copper Mining sy THE ABoriciNnes.—An in- 
teresting discovery bas been wade al the mies 
oi the Minesota Company, in the Lake Superior 
region. The vein belonging to the company ap- 
pears to have been worked for about two miles, 
and though covered by filteen feet of soil, bearing 
trees four hundred years old, upmistakeable evi- 
dence shows it to have been once the scene of 
active mining operations. One mass of copper, 
weighing 11,537 pounds, was found supported 
by skids and surrounded by traces of fire. 

At Copper Falls and Kagie River ancient shafts 
have been discovered, and upon clearmg the ac- 
cumulated soil from the cavities, detached masses 
of rock, large stone axes, and rude sledges of 
green slope were found. 








patent into the hands of a company formed by 
Mr. Law, the son of a goldsmith in Etinburgh. | 
Of this bank, which was to be called the Missis- 
sippi Company, Mr. Law was appointed chief | 
director. Into this bank all the national debts, | 
amounting to sevenly millions, and then at a diss | 
count of seventy per cent., were intended to be 
brought, and the national creditors were paid, | 
not in specie, but in actions, or shares, ot the | 
Mississippi Company. 

The Company, the better to allure persons of | 
property to become adventurers, made great stir | 
and bustle in transporting artificers, planters, la-| 
borers, &c., to their coluny, then called Louisi- | 
ana; and in order to draw in the numerous pro- | 
prietors of the national debt of France, to be 
paid with the Mississippi and royal bank notes, 
Law was, in the beginning of 1719, made direc- 
tor-general of the Royal Bank. ln the same year | 
he created, in different months, between torty 
and fifty millions sterling, in new bank notes, 
This was by a royal decree, declared to be 
scarcely sufficient for the various operations of 
the bank, although, in fact, it was more than all 
the banks in Europe did or could circulate. 

The East India Company was next joined to it, 
and it was called the Indian Company, embrac- 
ing both the French East and West India Colo- 
nies. In July, 1719, twenty-five millions more of 


~~ 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Important Discovery.—The following letter 
from Lieutenant M. F. Maury of the National 
Observatory, addressed to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Navy, will be read with interest : 

Nationa, Opservarory, ) 
Washington, Jan. 5, 1849. § 

Sir: I have the honor ot makicg known to you 
a most important discovery for astronomy which 
has been made by Dr. Locke, of Ohio, and of ask- 
ing authority from you to avail myself of it jor 
the use and purposes of this Observatory. 

The discovery consists in the invention of a 
magnetic clock, by means of which seconds of 
lime may be divided into hundredths with as 
much accuracy and precision us the machinist 
with rule aud compass can subdivide au inch of 
space. 

Nor do its powersend here. They are such 
that the astronomer in New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Boston, and of every other place to which the 
magnetic telegraph reaches, may make his ob- 
servations, and, at the same moment, cause this 
clock, here in Washington, to record the instaut 
with wonderful precision. 

‘T'bus the astronomer in Boston observes the 











state bills were subscribed into this new India 
| Company's capital, which by this time was run 
a greal way above par ; and by the vast number 
‘ot adventures in that stock, tue dirty street in 
Paris, called Quinquempoix, was daily crowded 
beyond measure. 
| it may be remarked, that the greatest part of 
| the original stock o/ this Company, was subscrib- 
ed by tue king and government alone, which, by 
| the mad running up of the stock, was alterwarus 
‘sold out ata thousand per cent. and upwards, 
|and thereby it put two hundred millions into the 
| King’s cotlers. din August, 1719, tor the further 
promoting of stock-jobUing, the last fiity millions 
of India stock had every share split into one 
‘hundred shares, which brought in the very dregs 
of the people to be adventurers. ‘I'he stock rose 
to no Jess than five Liundred per cent.; it lell to 
four hundred and filty, onthe bare rumor oil 
Law’s indisposition ; bul rose again to six hun- 
| dred and ten per cent. on his recovery. 
‘The company, in the same menth, had general 
farming of all the revenues ; and such were the 


transit of a star as it flits through the field of his 
instrument, and crosses the meridian of that 
piace. Instead of looking at a clock before him, 
and noting the time in the usual way, he touches 
a key, and the clock here subdivides his seconds 


/to the minutest fraction, and records the time 


with unerring accuracy. 

‘}he astronomer i, Washington waits for the 
same slac to cross his meridian, and as it does, 
Dr. I,ocke’s magnetic clock is again touched ; it 
divides the seconds and records the time for him 
with equal precision. The difference between 
these two times is the longitude of Boston from 
ihe meridian of Washington. 

The astronomer in New Orleans and St. Louis, 
and every other place within the reach of the mag- 
netic wires, may wail for the same star, and, as it 
comes to their meridian, they have but to touch 
the key, and straightway this central magnetic 
clock tells their longitude. 

Aud thus this problem, which has vexed astrono- 
mers and pavigators, and perplexed the world 
for uges, is reduced atonce by American inge- 





specious advantages held out to a credulous pub- 
lic, that the stock ran to twelve hundred per 





vuily to a form and meihod the most simple and 
accurate. While the process is so mush simplified, 
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ibe results are greatly refined. In one night the 
jongiilude may now be determined with far more 
accuracy by means of the magnetic telegraph 
and clock than it can by years of observation 
according to any other method that has ever been 
tried. 

{tis, therefore, well entitled to be called a 
most important discovery. It isa national tri- 
umph, and it belongs to that class of achieve- 
ments by which the most beautiful and enduring 
monuments are erected to national honor and 
greatness ; and my feelings of professional pride 
will not allow me to pass it by without calling 
your attention to the garland that has been hung 
about it by the navy. 

To the navy belongs the honor of having first 
applied the magnetic telegraph to the determi- 
nation of longitude. Five or six years ago Capt. 
Wilkes, of the navy, used it for determining the 
diflerence of longitude between this city and 
Balumore. This was the first time it had been 
applied to such a purpose, and it was a great im- 
provement upon the methods which, up to that 
time, had been used for finding the longitude, 
for it reduced the results down to the accuracy 
with which the time between the ticks of the 
second-hand could be measured on the face of 
the clock by the eye andthe ear. And thus the 
honor of being the first to convert the magnetic 
telegraph into an astronomical instrument, and 
tial too into one of great practical value and 
importance, was secured by one of its officers 
tu the American navy. ‘Though the errors ol 
the problem were greatly reduced by this dis- 
covery, there were, however, small sources of 
error still remaining, and it remained for Dr. 
Locke, formerly au officer of the navy also, to 
devise a means of elimiualing them so complete- 
ly that now there is scarce a trace left in the 
results, so free are they from doubt and uncer: 
tainty. The probable error of longitude deter- 
mined with Dr. Locke’s clock is brought within 
such narrow limits that il, while the astrono- 
ner in St. Louis or elsewhere were operating 
with the magnetic clock here for his longitude, 
the observer in Washington were to move from 
oue instrument to another in this buildiag, the 
fact that he had moved would be made known at 
once, and whether he had moved to the east or the 
west would be told by the ciock and appear ia 
tue resulting longitude. 


Dr. Locke was formerly a member of the me- | found both useful and entertaining in the present 
dical corps of the navy, and, as such, spent a |absorption of the public attention in regard to 
, P y ’ I | P : P & 
portion of his early muntood and prime years of | the subject of which it treats. 


is life at sea. 

lt is, therefore, not surprising that sailors 
should be quick to lay hold of tue problem of 
Jongitude lurough any improved means that may 
be offered for 1's sulution, Every one can see 
the importance of accurate determination of lon- 
giltude, Dut sailors both see and feel it. In his 
letter Lo me describing his clock, and giving an 
account of ils performance, Dr. Locke kindly 
offers to put up one at this Observatory. 

lt would be of incalculable service and advan- 
tage. It would increase the accuracy of resulls, 
and greatly multiply them in numbers. With 
this clock one observer could do more and bet- 
ter work than two cau now. An illustration of 
the value of such a clock just now occurs. | am 
writing al night, the sky is very clear, and it is 
the first fair night fur observation that we have 
had this year. ‘I'he wind 1s very high, and the 
observers bave just come in to say they cannot 
hear the clock on that account, and therefore 
they cannot observe. Now itis nul necessary to 
hear, or even Lo see the magnetic clock, aud had 
we oue we could work quite as well in windy as 
in calm Weather. White, therelore, one of Dr. 
Locke’s maguetic clocks would be of such vaiue 
lo the Observatory, it would, without at ail in- 
lerfering With that value, be of incalculable ad- 
Vanlage to the public generally; lor wherever 
in any part of the country there 1s a transit in- 
Sirumeut and a line of wires, this clock may be 
used by the observer at that tostrument, not only 


became pecessary to export specie, sovereigns 








much interest, we cheerfully add the following 
from Willis & Co’s. ‘* Bank Note List,” as con- 
taining information of much value : 


Precious Metats.—The amount of gold and 
silver in the world is generally estimated at ten 
thousand millions of dollars, whilst the annual 
consumption, or rather demand, is supposed to 
be one-half of one per cent. of this sum,—that is, 
fifty millions of dollars. There appears to be no 
accurate data as to the annual production of) 
these metals; the whole is a subject of specula-| 
tion. From the best sources of information that 
are open to us, the yearly production of silver 
may be set down at twenty-five millions, and of | 
gold from fifteen to twenty millions. Starting | 
from this point, which may be considered as ap- 
proaching accuracy, the expected yield of the 
California mines will only about keep the stock 
in the world good. No perceptible change in 
the value of gold has ever been produced by the | 

| 








large quantities which have been hitherto ac-| 
quired, amounting to one hundred and twenty-| 
ive millions from Russia alone, within a quarter | 
ofacentury. Whatever may be the amount raised | 
from California, the result wili be to enlarge the 
consumption for purposes of art and luxury, | 
whilst its value for commercial uses will remain | 
unchanged. 

There is unquestionably a scarcity of gold 
among the nations of the world for currency. | 
The coins of one government are constantly be- | 
ing recoined atthe mints of another. A large | 
amount in new sovereigns which came out to} 
this country a few years since, to adjust the ba- 


lance in our favor, were recoined at Philadel- 


phia, s0 that soon after, when the state of trade 
changed the account in favor of England, and it 


commanded a premium of nearly one per ceut., 
although the number so recently imported great- 
ly exceeded that required for the export, to say 
nothing of those on hand formerly. United States 
as weil as foreign coins, are being constantly 
melted down by our manufacturers, tor the waut 
of bullion. The following article we have pre- 
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| 


| 


pared with considerable care: the statements 
may be strictly relied on, and we trust it may be 


Goitp.—Gold is the only metal of a yellow 
color, and affords a resplendent polish; it is the 
most malleable of metais, but of great tenacity ; 
its hardness is almost equal to lead and lin, but 
inferior to iron, copper, platinum, aad silver, | 
lt may be exposed to the almosphere, for any 
length of time, without sullering Change; it is 
remarkable for its beauly ; itis nearly tweaty 
times heavier than water, and next lo platinum, 
the heaviest known substance; gold is worth 
sixteen times as much as silver, and nearly three 
limes aS much as platinum. Lt is easily wrought 
and stamped, or melted, and does nol waste by 
the operation ; and when alloyed, ils proportions 
can readily be ascertained. 

The degree of alloy im gold and silver, in cur- 
rency, is various. A prevaleol proportion is one- 
twelilh; but the decimal proportion Of one part 
alloy 1p ten, is gaining favor, and is the present | 
staudard of all Spanish coins, and coins of va- 
rious parts of Germany, of France, Belgium, 
Rome, and the United States. Copper and sil- 
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ver are the asloys of gold in the United States: 
the proportion is 900 parts of gold, 25 silver, 75 
copper, a fractiun over 21 carats fine. 





Lire | 
weight of an Eagle is 258 graias, (parts in pro-| 
portuon,) of which 232 grams must ve fine gold. 

The heaviest coin of modern times ts the gol- 
den five Moidore piece of Portugal, which weighs 
$23 grains, and is worth $32 7U; the smallest ts | 
the furkish Para, weighing 14 grains, partly sil- | 











ver, and worth one-thirgé OL Our cent.—Russia is 


for recording his ubservatious, but also lor de- | the only nation where platinum is used in curreu-| 


termining his longitude from the capital of the | cy. 
Couutry ; and thus it would, without cost or trou- | 3 roubles. 
bie, enable the National Ouservalory to periorm | its scarcity, unsteady price, and the mability to} 


&@ most important partof its appropriate duties 
and a most acceptable service to the world in 
perfecting the geography of the country, and in 
allurding so many weil-delermined poiuts of de- 
patture lor the traveller, the surveyor, and the 
haVigalor. Respectfully, 
M. &. MAURY, 
Lieutenant United States Navy. 
Hon. Joun Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 


‘They use three denominations: 12, 6 and 
The objection to platinum tor coin is 


melt it by furnace beat ; it can only be wrought 
by welding. Its value is rated at $6 SU, the troy 
ounce ; the annual produet $400,UuU. 

Bullion, in commerce, is applied to gold or sil- 
ver, reduced from the ore, but not manufactured. 
Goid bullion, at the Mint of the United States, 
is considered as of two Kinds: 

UNWROUGHT AND MANUFacTurED—OFL the first 








kind there are flour descriptions. 1. Washed 


Tue Precious Merats.—Notwithstanding that! grains, or gold dust. 2. Amalgamated cakes and 
we have given place to several articles on this, balls. 
subject, which at the present time is eliciting so | cakes. 


3. Laminations. 4. Melted bars and 
First, The washed grains are the shapeless 
particles or masses, which are collected from the 
washings of rich alluvial sands. They are of all 
sizes, from the massive lump to the minutest 
spangle. {in North Carolina a lump was found 
which weighed, in the crude state, 28 pounds. It 
was found near the surface; its value was $4,850. 
In Peru, the largest lump found weighed 26} 
pounds; and a Jump found in New Grenada, 275 
pounds ; a lump in possession of the French acade- 
my weighs 374 pounds Troy, and is 992 thous- 
andths fine, worth $9,200. This is the descrip- 
tion of gold found in North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. ‘The latter is the best gold; the 
average fineness is 950 thousandths; it occasion- 
ally reached 995 thousandihs, which is the near- 
est approach to absolute purity ever discovered, 
Mexican and African gold comes in this shape, 
and averages from 9U0 to 950 thousandths fine. 

Seconp, Amalgamated gold is found with 
quicksilver. Gold in this form is very variable, 
and suffers a Joss of nearly five per cet. in melt- 
ing. ‘This description is brought from Virginia, 
Western Mexico, and New Grenada. 

Tuirp, LAMINATED GOLD is largely alloyed with 
silver, apparently in layers, plated together, It 
is found in Central America. ‘The metals are 
sometimes separated before they are sent to the 
market, by adding silver till the gol¢ forms about 
one-fourth of the mass, when the whole is rolled 
or beatcn into thin sheets, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of nitric or sulphuric acid, which removes 
the silver, without destroy ing the cohesion of the 

old. 

Fourtn, Bans anp Cakes.—lIn our mining re- 
gions the usual form is a nest ingot, six inches 
long, by one-half to one inch in breadth and 
thickuvess. From Western Mexico, Peru and 
Chili, gold comes in cakes, called tiges, frequent- 
ly bearing an assayer’s stamp, varying from 25 to 
50 per cent. in fineness. A fraud is practised in this 
kind of gold, by a process called picKLING ; 
which consists in plunging a bur into an acid 
which dissolves olber metals, and removes them 
from the surface, leaving the gold alone visible. 

The most important Class of gold bars is from 
London and Paris, (chiefly the Jatter,) bearing 
the mark of the governmeut or private assayer, 
They are styled pure gold. Vhe French indem- 
nity, in 1835, was paid to this country in upwards 
of GUO bars, the uggregate value of which was 
$3,500,000. <A bar of fine gold, six inches long, 
three inches wide, and one and a half thick, 
which is the medium size, would weigh 275 
ounces. [is value would be about $5,9UU. 

MANUFACTURED GOLD INCLUDES JEWELRY AND 
Com.—Ol Jeweiry, the richest is the twisted 
rings, worn by the negroes in Africa; their avers 
age fineness 1s 22} carats; they vary in weight 
from 65 grains, (value 26 cis.) to 26 dwis. (vaiue 
$26.) Articles exposed to constant wear should 
be 18 carats fine, allhough if only 16 they will 
hold color well. For ornamental articles not 
much handled, 14 carats is suflicient, if judicious- 
ly alloyed. 

ju England, France and Austria, the quality of 
wrought gold is regulated by Jaw; arwcles are 
stamped under the authority of government. la 
the United States there are no legal provisions. 

Standard gold, our Currency, is worth about 
95 cenls, a fraction over 21 carats fine; nearly 


9OU thousandths. 


Coinep GoLp, 1s every description of gold 
coin, mecluding tue private comage of North Ca- 
rolina and Georgia. An allowance of 3-10 of 
an ouuce, in a thousand ounces, is made for the 
accretion of dirt, &c. The standard tor coiage 
is about 7-8, or 21 carats fine; North Carolina 
gold is 2U to 21 carats fine; Georgia, 22. 

li regard to the production of gold no satis- 
factory statements can be given. In the coun- 
tries where it is raised, large quantities of bul- 
lion are exported in a contraband way, of which 
no estimate can be made. In Mexico, the pro- 
duction of gold and silver together is from four- 
teen to filteen millions annually; an amount 
exceeding that produced in all olher countries 
together. In the United States, in 1839, 1046 
persons were employed in gold muning ; capital 
invested, $234,300. The amount of gold pro- 
duced was—in Virginia, $52,000; North Caro- 

lina, $256,000 ; South Carolina, $37,000 ; Geor- 
gia, $122,000; Alabama, $61,000; Tennessee, 
$1,50U; total, $529,500. ‘Ihe present annual 
production is about $700,000, of which three- 
jourths is converted imto cein of the United 
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States. In Russia, up to 183-, the annual pro- 
duction was $4,000,000. From California, the 
export, up to October 1, is estimated at $500,000, 
and the aggregate that will be taken from the 
mines up to July, 1849, is estimated at $5,- 
500,000. 

The cost of assaying gold bullion is twelve 
cents an ounce—silver bullion 4 cents. Such is 

the greatly increasing annual consumption of 
gold in the world, that there is little reason to 
fear that the unusual quantity expected from Ca- 
lifornia will essentially affect its intrinsic value. 

Srarre's Evectric Ligut.—A light from elec- 
tricity, far exceeding in brilliancy and volume 
any light*ever yet known, has been exhibited 
with unqualified success by the inventor, Mr. W. 
Edward Staite, at Hanover Sqnare Rooms, Lon- 
don, in the presence of a large, scientific, for the 
most part, assemblage. 

The light was produced from a galvanic bat- 
tery of moderate size, embracing in its construc- 
tion and elements several improvements, so as 
to render the battery constant, conterminous, and 
regular in its action, and economical in its cost. 
By means of solid copper wires, the electric 
fluid is conveyed to the lamp which may be 
placed on a table or suspended from the ceiling. 
In this lamp are two sticks of carbon or carbo- 
naceous material; between which the light is 
developed; and these sticks are moved by a 
clock work arrangement; in proportion as they 
are consumed, at a speed which is regulated by 
the current. To render the light continuous, it is 
necessary that these two pieces of carbon should 
first be brought into actual contact, that the cur- 
rent may pass, and then be separated a short dis- 
tance apart. This is accomplished by means of 
the current itself, without manual aid. As the 
carbon gradually wears away, (about half an inch 
an hour,) the same regulated distance between 
the two electrodes is ensured by like means. 
‘The apparatus, if it may be so called, to effect 
this self regulation, is an electric maguetic in- 
strument, placed immediately under the plate of 
the lamp and through which the current of elec- 
tricily is made to pass. The principle of this in- 
strument is extremely ingenious, and in some 
degree resembles a galvanometer; the galvanic 
current passing through a coil of fire magneti- 
zes a bar of soft iron which passed through the 
coil; and, in proportion as the current is strong 
or feeble the magnetised bar rises or falls. When 
the currentis in excess it actuates an escape- 
ment, aud the electrodes are drawn closer to- 
gether. By these means, not only is the light 
rendered steady and constant, but only so much 
of the generated fluid is allowed to pass as is 
developed in light—effecting an economy of the 
battery power never before approached. 

The light equalled between 800 and 900 stan- 
dard wax candles; and when it was thrown by 
means of a glass lens on some pictures at the 
end of the room, the effect was almost magical 
and was loudly applauded by the assembly. The 
most delicate tints of color, the grays, greens 
und blues, were as clearly defined as by day- 
light. ‘Ihe prismatic rays were subsequently 
shown by Mr. Staite, and were as vivid and 
bright as hose from a sunbeam, and perfectly 
identical in color, showing the light to be, in purt- 
ty, equal to the sun. 

The light was also exhibited immersed in a 
bow! of water, to the surprise of many present; 
and as an illustration of the fact that the light, 
strictly speaking was not the result of combus- 
tion (in the ordimary seuse of the term,) but was 
a pure incandescent light, not dependent upon 
oxygen for its support. When in action in a 
room, it neither takes from nor adds to the sur- 
rounding air, any property whatever—an impor- 
tant fact iu large and crowded assemblies, 

The inventor we understand, is preparing mo- 
difications of his lamps, with a view to show the 
applicability of the discovery to every purpose 
of illumination, from a single candle power up- 
wards. ‘The cost of the light he stated to be 
about one-twelith that of gas; that it was per- 
fectly safe and harmless, and easily managed, 
and that accidents from explosion or fire were 
impossible. 











lives in General Court convened : That we regard 
the extension of a pure republican government, 
over a vast expanse of territory, as one of the 
happiest results of the late war with Mexico ; 
and that we desire that the lustre of its glorious 
events, may never be tarnished by the introduc- 
tion of slavery, or any form of oppression, into 
the broad regions it has added to our national 
domains, 

Resolved, That while we abide steadfastly by 
the principles of the ordinance of 1787, we rest 
with hope and confidence, upon the opinions of 
the eminent jurists and statesmen representing 
all parties, who declare that slavery as a mere 
local institution, cannot be transferred to terri- 
tories now free, without that positive interference 
of Congress in its behalf, to which a3 friends of 
universal freedom, we can never give our coun- 
lenance or consent. 

Resolved, ‘hat we would forever preserve from 
the contamination of this great i ational evil, the 
whole broad area of free soil upon our continent 
—reserving it as an asylum for the poor and op- 
pressed of all lands, who may claim the protec- 
tion of that flag, whose stripes are emblems of 
the righteous chastisement we have just inflicted 
upon an insolent foe, and whose stars have just 
sparkled above the glorious scenes of Buena 
Vista and Cerro Gordo. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that a war, justly 
waged and full of events honorable to our coun- 
try, though recently denounced by a numerous 
opposition, as infamous and unjust, has become 
so universally popular, that those even who as 
sailed it most bitterly, now regard a prominent 
participation in its glorious scenes, as a sufficient 
passport to the highest civil station in the gift of 
the American people. 

Resolved, That while we feel the deepest sen- 
timents of respect for the brave commanders 
who participated in the honorable scenes of the 
late war, we disavow for ourselves that unjust 
aod partial appreciation of their merits, which 
Sprang into existence only when their dangers 
were over, and when a Presidentiai contest was 
at hand ; and would accumulate upon the brow 
of one man all the laurels which our armies have 
won ; but having sustained and encouraged the 
defenders of our rights, in the time of their fa- 
ligues and dangers, we would welcome the gal- 
Jant survivors with thanks and honors to their 
homes, and again ‘“f tender our sympathy to the 
friends and relatives of the brave men, who since 
the commencement of that war, have fallen in 
defence of our country.” 


Maryiann.—The area of Maryland in acres 
is 6,040,000—that of Massachusetts is but 4. 
640,000. ‘The population of Maryland in 1829 
was 407.350—that of Massachusetts was 523- 
287. The population of Maryland in 1840 was 
469,232—that of Massachusetts was 737,699. 
‘he increase of the population of Maryland in 
20 years was 61,882—that of Massachusetts, in 
ihe same period, increased 214,412. And in 
Maryland 40,000 of that increase was in the 
City of Baltumore—while the population of most 
of the counties has diminished. In Maryland, 
the number of our population engaged in agni- 
culture at the Jast census (1840) was 62,946. In 
other pursuits the number was 29,041—about 
one-third consumers to two-thirds producers of 
agricultural productions. In Massachusetis, the 
number engaged in agriculture was 87,839 and 
in other pursuits, 125,067—more consumers than 
producers—affurding a market tor the farmer, 
and consuming not only the products of the far- 
mer of Massuchuselts, but those of the Maryland 
farms also.— Maryland Free Press. 


On10.— The Joimt Commitiee of the Legisla- 
ture, to whom was relerred the resolution in re- 
gard to the jmauguration of Governor, made a 
report showing as the result of their examina- 
tion, that the whole number of votes cast for 
Governor was 299,943, of which Seabury Ford 
had received 148,756 ; John B. Weller, 148,445, 
aud scallering 742, aud recommending that the 
blank in the resuiutuuon be filled with the name of 
Seabury Ford. 

The report having been concurred in, the for- 
mal inauguration of Governor Ford took place 
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New Hampsuine.—Slavery and Mexican War | 
Resotutions, passed by the Legislature on the 26th 
December, last :— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 


‘States, | 
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on the 224 uill., when the Governor delivered 
his inaugural address, extracts irom which are 


| subjoined : 


Enactment and Execution of the Laws.—lt is the 
duly of the General Assembly troin time to time 
to enact such Jaws as the necessities of the 
people require and of such chiracter as will se- 


| 








pasate] 


cure the rights, and redress the injuries of a)j 
equally and alike. And that these laws may be 
well understood and operate most benficially the 
should be generally permanent. Frequent chan- 
ges, or changes for slight causes, should not be 
made. 

Laws, while they remain in force, should be 
implicitly obeyed ; and he who knowingly vio- 
lates them, disregards his first duty as a good 
citizen anda patriot. Without law there is no 
rational liberty. Unrestrained individual action 
is only anarchy, and anarchy 1s a despotism more 
to be dreaded than the arbitrary rule of a single 
despot. Under its reign there is no security of 
life, person or property. It is our boast that our 
government is a government of law, and no one 
can, in any way, more effectually show his at- 
tachments to our free institutions, than by his 
cheerful ohedience to, and his faithful execution 
of the law; thus giving stability to individual 
rights and interests, and permanency to our in- 
stitutions. 

Agricullure.—The natural result of the increase 
of population, is a division of labor, by the in- 
crease of the different varieties of business to 
which labor is applied, each benefitting the other. 
But after all, the great source of wealth to the 
people of this State generally, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, its agricultural productions. It will 
therefore be readily seen thatthe promotion of 
the interests of the farming class of cur commu- 
nity, requires the particular attention of the Ge- 
neral Assembly. 


Educalion.— History and example teach, that a 
republican government, depending as it does upon 
the will of the people, can only be maintained 
Where information and knowledge are generally 
diffused. Impressed with this truth, the framers 
of the constituiion declare in that instrument, 
that ** Schools and the means of instruction shall 
forever be encouraged by legislative provision.” 

Slate Credit —W thin the last twenty-five years 
a system of internal improvements has been com- 
menced and completed at the public expense. 
That these works have added much to individual 
and general wealth, there can be no doubt; sinee 
by their construction every porticn of the com- 
munily is brought within a reasonable distance 
of a market for its surplus productions, thus ha- 
ving developed the resources of the State and 
given an impetus to every variety of business 
transactions. ‘To procure twneans of constructing 
these works, a state debt of considerable magui- 
tude has been contracted, which at one time 
seemed to threaten our prosperily and our credit. 
But by the energy of our officers and the fidelity 
of our people, both have been preserved, und 
our obligations will be faithfully adhered to until 
that debt shall be paid to the Jast farthing. 
Revenue and Banking Syslems.—By the opera- 
tion of our present system of revenue, a system 
believed to be as equal as any that could be de- 
vised, the interest of our State debt is punctually 
paid, and already since its adoption a large 
amount of the principal of that debt has been 
discharged. The new banking system has re- 
stored to confidence in our currency by the faci- 
lities afforded to business and its security to bill 
holders ; and is yet all that was expected of it. 
These two systems, I doubt not, will be sustained 
while their beneficial effects remain so clearly 
manifest. 

The ** Black Laws.” —From a consideration of 
the laws themselves, as well as from the agita- 
tion of the subject in all parts of the State, 1 in- 
vite the allention of the General Assembly to the 
act of January Sth, 1804, entitled * an act to re~ 
gulate black aud inulatto persons,” and the act 
amendatory thereto, passed January 25, 1807. 
These acls, which are in common parlance, de- 
nominated the * black laws,” are of long stand- 
ing ; the first having been enacted soon aller the 
organization of the State government. From the 
the first, they have met wilh a decided opposi- 
tion from a portion of the people of the State. 
Of late years, and on a more full investigation, 
this opposition has become more determined and 
more extended. 

There has sometimes been manifested a dispo- 
sition to impule improper motives to those who 
enacted these Jaws. In this attack upon the me- 
mory of those who have gone before us, | am not 
disposed to participate. These acts were un- 
doubtedly intended by those who passed them, 
for good—they were legislating for a State which 
bad but just been organized. On its southern 
boundary, and separated from it only by the Ohio 
river, were States in which the colured man was 
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constitution and the ordinance of 1787, happily, 
slavery could never be tolerated ; its people and 
every portion of them must forever remain free. 
Under these circumstences they apprehended 
danger that their Southern neighbors might cast 
upon them such of their slave population as were 
worthless, either from age or vicious habits. En- 
tertaining these views, and believing that the best 
interests of their own Siate, required that its 
population should be composed of the white | 
race, they passed these acts, to oblain as far as 
possible that object. But the object in view has 
not been effected. Our coloured population has 
increased and is still increasing, these laws to | 
the contrary notwithstanding. In fact, they never | 
have, to any considerable extent, been enforced, 
except one section, hereafter mentioned, and are 
now, a8 tt were, a dead-letter upon our Statute 
Book. Since they are thus obsolete, and to many 
of our citizens odious, and believing that it would 
comport with justice and add to the peace and | 
harmony of the community, recommend the 
repeal of both these acts. But if, upon due con- | 
sideration, you shall be of tle opinion that the | 
interests of the State forbid such fuli repeal, | | 
must then the more especially press upon your 
consideration the repeal of the fourth section of 
the act of 1807, and this, from a full conviction 
that the only operation of that section is, to pre- 
vent beth public and private justice. This 1s the 
section which prohibits the testimony of black or 
mulatto persons in any cause, either civil or 
criminal, where either party is a while person. 
in a State where slavery exists, there may be 
some pretence of reason why the enslaved race 
should be prohibited from testifying in contro- 
versies between those who enslave them But 
in a State whose Constitution declares all equal- 
ly free, where all are entitled to the same pro- 
tection of life, liberty and property, and where 
all have the same personal, though not the poli- 
tical rights, it seems absurd that the competency 
of a witness should be tested, or the truth exclu 
ded from our courts of justice, by the color of 
the skin. The oppression and injusticé to the 
colored people are not the only reasons which 
call for the repeal of this section but it may be 
urged as a measure of justice to the white popu- 
lation as well as tothe State itse!f. Instances 
are not unfrequent where white men have been 
deprived of their rights by ils operation; and ex- 





|and wishes of a majority af the people of this 


tension of slavery. 
as the division is one of geographical lines, ** ad- 

verse interests of soil and climate,” So far as | 
the State of Ohio is concerned, there appears to | 
be but little difference of opinion on this subject. 

Although our people differ upon questions of 
state or national policy, yet upon this one sub- 

ject all, or nearly all are agreed, that slavery 

ought not to be extended. ‘This unity of feeling 

has been heretofore manifested by legislative 

action. 

Upon one occasion, when one of the great po- 
litical parties into which this State is divided, 
was in the ascendancy and the question was agi- 
tated of adding more slave territory to this Union, 
that project was unanimously condemned by the 
General Assembly. And at a subsequent period 
the other politicul party being in power, the 
same measure was condemned by an overwhelm- 
ing majoriiy of the same body. But this was of 
no avail; this pemonstrance was unheeded ; ‘T'ex- 
as was annexed with slavery irrevocably fixed 
upon it. 

Since that period, in consequence of the war 
with Mexico, a war waged against the feelings 





‘State, new territories of immense extent have 
been added to the United States. These terri- 
tories are now free, uncontaminated by the blight 
iof slavery, and the great queslion which now 


| agitales the nation is, whether they shall be pro- 
| tected in that freedom by an act containing the 


| principles of the ordinance of 1787, or whether, 
| by authority of the Congress of the Uniled States, 


| the curse of slavery stall be extended over them. 





It is one of fearful import! tion is as onerous as the people ought to be called 


upon to sustain, and that the spirit of economy, 
so apparent in the new Constitution, ought not 
to be allowed to expend all its foree upon 
those single objects therein enumerated, but be 
made to pervade every department of the public 
service. Attention is called to the fact that the 
bondholders’ trustees of the Lilinois and Michigan 
Canal receive each $5000 per annum, a sum 
nearly one-fourth more than is received by the 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor and Trea- 
surer of the State combined, tor the sa:ne length 
of time, and such action of the Legislature, as 
shall bring this subject directly before the fo- 
reign bondholders is recommended, in order to 
eflect a more equitable and economical arrange- 
ment. 

DesrT or tHe StatE.—The present amount 
and condition of the State debt may be classified 
as follows: 


New internal improve- 
ment stock, principal 
bonds 

Interest on same, since 
July 1, 1847, to Jan. 
1, 1848 

Deterred interest bonds 


$3,100,734 98 


279,066 14 
1,101,057 19 
mene — $1,480,858 31 
Bank internal improve- 

ment, and state-house 

bonds outstanding 
Interest on same to Jan. 
1, 1849 





2.481.960 00 


1,116,882 00 
3,508,842 09 





The Wiggins loan 100,600 00 


Interest un same to Jau. 











| While 1 would faithfully accord to the slave- 
holding States all the rights secured to them by 
| the compact which vinds us together, 1 must also 
|regard the rights of the free States with equal 
| care ; and believing, as 1 do, that the fathers of 
| the constitution never contemplated the exten- 
‘sion of slavery under the authority of that in- 
istrument, beyond limits of the original States, 1 
lean never consent, nur will the State of Onto 
}ever consent, that this moral and political evil 
| shall be’ further extended. ‘he interes: of free 
| labor, the general good of the whole nation, aid 
‘the yet higher claims of humanity and ju-tice, 
|demand that any act organizing these territories, 
| should contain ihe principles of that ordinance 
| which has contributed so much to the prosperity 


_and bappiness of that portion of our country once 


amples are nol wanling where the murderer has 
escaped punishment because the commission of | 
the crime could be proved by the testimony of | 
colored persons only. 

The Union of the States. —Averse as Iam, in the 
administration of State affairs, to any interference 
in those matters which seem more appropriately 
to belong to the General Government, yet there 
are occasions when from the interests involved, 
itis proper for a State to make known its opi- 
nions upon questions of national policy. The 
United States alone present to the world the | 
spectacle of thirty independent sovereignties uni- 
ted under one general government, with a con- 
slitution so framed that neither can interfere 
with the rights of the other, por can the Gereral | 
Government interfere with the reserved rights | 
of the separate States. ‘The benefits of this 
Union are incalculable, and its preservation of 
inestia able value. Those who seem lightly to 
regard il, cannot have duly considered the con- 
sequences of its dissolutiou. ‘The Union dis- 
suived, and there is ah end of the controlling in- 
fluence of the General Government. ‘The na- 
tional Constitution ceases to operate. Instead ol 
a great and powertul nation, these United S:ates 





composing the Northwestern ‘Territory. 1 would 
therefore recommend to your consideration the 
passage of such resolutions as will express lo the 
General Government the voice of the State ot 
Uhio upon the subject, and give strength to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress in | 
theirs endeavors to restrain slavery within its 
present limits. 

To your wisdom, under the Constitution, have 
our common coustituents Committed their multi- 
farious interests, and by your united and barmo- 
nious action are these interesis lo be protected 
and our future prosperity established. ‘I'hat al 
may be so, l earnestly supplicate that Almighty 
Being in whose hauus are the destinies of States 
aud Nations; that He will preside io your coun- 
cils aud direct your deliberations, and that 
through His favor our privileges may be contin- 
ued unto us, and the biessings of a constitutional 
government extended to our posterity to the la- 
‘esl generations. SEABURY FORD, 





Intinois.—The message of Governor French, 
delivereu to the Legislature on the 2d ult., after 
expressing the hope that no hasly or inconside- 


would become thirty separate republics, control- | rate attacks may be made upon the nw Consli- 


led by separate and conflicting interests. 
coniederacies might be formed and might not. 
‘The fatal consequences are too many and too 
fearful to be contemplated with indifference by 
avy iriend of freedom or humanity. It has been 
suid by an eminent citizen, that * those divisions 
which arises from different views of administra- 
live policy are in their pature transitory. But 
those which are founded upou geographical divi- 
Siuns, adverse interests of soil, climate, and modes 
of domestic life, are more permanent, and there- 
fore, perhaps the more vavgerous.” While we 
Should adhere to our own rights with determined 
firmness, yet to do justice and to guard agaist 
any cause of defecuon, we should regard the 
rights of our sister States with a like interest and 
equal avXiely with which we would protect our 
Own. 

Extension of Slavery, and War with Mexico —No 
Ove subject al present more geverally or justly 


New | 


tution, which has been adopted with such extra- 
ordinary unanimity, bul that it may be allowed 
to remain undisturbed, to be judged of alter a 
fair and impartial trial, suggests the the necessi- 
ty of making such alterations in the statute laws, 
and of the enactment of others, as are requiredfio 
meet the changes in the fundamental law of the 
State. The delicacy and importance of this la- 
| bor, the Governor says, can scarcely be over- 
_estimated,—precedents deriving their greatest 
| strength from the earls action of the govern- 
ment under a new Constitution, which length of 
time not only renders more influential, but if ua- 
sound, dangerous. The reaily serious evils, re- 
sulting from frequent changes in the statule laws, 
are adverted to, and the opinion expressed that 
it is better to forego trivial inconveniences than 
tolerate constant changes. Some ehanges or 
modifications in the system of rerenues are deem- 
ed necessary to produce greater uniformity and 








agitates the public mind than does thal of tue ex-' exactness,—thinks that the present rate of taxa- time alter iis completivn, and the same otfered 


1, 1849 45,000 U0 





145,000 09 

Internal improvement 
scrip and indebted- 
ness outstanding 

Interest on the sume to 
Jan. 1, 1849 


595,183 88 


208,130 18 
603,314 O4 





Amount due Macalister 
& Stebbins, being a- 
mount of dends hypo- 
thecated to them, not 
carried into this gene- 
ral statement 292,00) 00 


8,523,014 37 





Total 

From the above deduct 
amt. of interest paid 

Amount recived on sale 
of Railroad 

Amit. received in bonds 
and certilicates of 
stock by the auditor 
of public accounts for 
ls47 and 1543 


156,000 00 
21,100 00 


21,941 00 
203,841 00 





$3,619,193 37 





Balance 
Total amount of canal 
debt, with interest to 


Jan. 1, 1849 8,042,522 U0 





Total amount of state debt $16,661,795 37 


With the exception of the debt due the school 
fund and special appropriations, it is believed 
the foregoing exhibits the amount and present 
condition olf the State debt, irrespective of the 
canal debt, and as correct an estimate of the lat- 
ler as can be obtained from information within 
my possession. 

State Resources.—W ith no augmentation of the 
present rates of taxation the constantly increas- 
ing value of the taxable property of the State 
will enhance the available yearly resources of 
the treasury, and instead of an unvarying con- 
Stant urain upon the treasury as heretotore, with 
scarcely any return, we are assured of large con- 
tributions from permanently productive sources. 
{t may perhaps be just to suppose that the cone 
stitutional alteration in the mode of levying taxes 
upon real property, from a minimum to an advae 
lorem value, may diminish the amount hereto- 
fore derivable from this source. The receipts 
for the ensuing year will however show the cor- 
rectness Of this inference. Besides the revenue 
accruing from ordfmary taxation, the State pos; 
sesses of unsuld Jands about ove buudred and 
forty-five thousand acres, valued at about $370,- 
VUU—the derivable trom the sale of which being 
constantly applied to the discharge of the State 
indebledness. 

A provision of law under which the money 
was advanced by the bondholders tor the com 

pletion of the canal, required that the lands, 
iuts, &c., Which constituted a portion of the ca- 





nal iuud, should be appraised within a limited 
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ae Se pep for which lands and | and the warm interest manifested by our fellow zens are assured of the enjoyment of freedom : the pa 
posed of atthe sale in September | citizens in the cause of education, seem to indi- by its constitution and its laws. With these aa best ad 
last, amounted to vearly 770,000, exceeding in| cate that the time has arrived when such an ap- strong persuasives to preserve peace and friend a the de 
amount the original appraised value of the lands | plication should be made of the seminary fund as} ship with all our neighbors still, if from jealo ‘ & the Un 
about two per cent. The appraised value of shall comport with the spirit of the original | of our rising ctibaas or. less worth eeanatl ie Reso 
the entire lands, lots, &c., belonging tothe canal, |grant. It cannot be doubted that the State is/ they seek to trample upon our rights, Sean S & Jitical 
se ttoniss Eas beeiars tr woe pean Gee op Paemaeel Eto: EE ar 
af aiheho e may expect from the sales hereafter | Fund. The ahinis pore: Pos ~ ommon eae meet the aggressor, and teach those who would Bs perty, 
to be made, there will probabl nee adbieak we: \wihdalte tb i ne Prion ha Bees opdeel, unds | wantonly injure, that we are not to be despoiled Ee are re 
less than $3,500,000, which will o far towards only $57,217 46 toonitaien e latt fund ie with impunity. Such were our relations with jon 
liquidating this portion of the ible debt, ind 4 above sta es the latter fund, The | Mexico, that after the committal of the most % ern St 
, inde- e statement does not include the bonds which | wanton and aggravated wrongs on her part, she a fence | 
pendently of the yearly revenue derivable from enter into and make a_part of the general fund. | construed our humanity into weakness, and our 3 selves, 
the canal. For the year 1847-8, there has been | The Common School Fund proper, including the | forbearance into pusilianimity. And when all highes 
paid into the public treasury the average yearly | 8iXteenth sections, may be set down as probably | hope of obtaining justice from her councils had Southe 
sum of $118,000, the avails of what is denomi- | amounting to nearly $3,000,000. In view of all) vanished, we unsheathed the sword, and the re- devise 
nated the interest tax. This amount has been | this, then, it seems proper that each fund should | sult is already known to the world. Nobly have Rese 
regularly forwarded and proportionately applied | ¥€ applied to its appropriate object. our soldiery vindicated the honor of their coun- transi 
to the payment of interest upon ali State bonds, Homestead Exemption.—Aiter much reflection; try upon the bloody plains of Mexico, and States 
as prescribed by law. upon the reasons which ought to govern the ex-| taught, not her only, but, the world, a Jesson Legisl 
Banking System.—This State is just now em-| emption of specific arucles of property from sale| which may long be remembered to advantage. een 
barking in an enlarged and more vigorous sys-| ¥0der ordinary execution, | am satisfied that the} Among the firstgin the strife and the breach, igh 
tem of finance, and to render the effurt success- law regulating this subject requires amencment. |) were our own friends and neighbors, who, while 
ful we should guard against the adoption of I do nut understand the entire object of the CX: | they gathered fadeless jaurels for their young 
measures having a tendency to embarrass it at apie lo be simply to protect the unfortunate | State, acquired as much praise for their bumant- 
its commencement. The history of this State |debtor’s family from want and distress, but also | ty, as glory fur their courage and bravery. It Con 
clearly demonstrates that a sound financial sys- to leave the debtor himself in possession of cer-| now re. ains for us to preserve that boner so LAKE 
tem has as little aid to expect from the capri- lain means and resources by which he may be. gloriously achieved, that by our measures we mind 
cious issues of bank paper as froma union of |e@mabled gradually to retrieve his misfortunes.) may uphold the reputation of our State in coun. the re 
banks with the public treasury. For the present Mhe preset statutory exemption is not fully ade-| cil as truly as our fellow cit zens sustammed hee tellige 
at least the finances of the State can be condue- | quate to this latter purpose, lt does notembrace! tionor upon the battle field. amon: 
ted as economically and safely for the general tne appropriate means, or at least such as are) pushi 
interest without the aid of banks, as with them, | fequired to stimulate him to the proper use of | Jowa.—The General Assembly of this State condi 
while it is quite certain the treasury would re- | exertion and industry. Whether the present adjourned sine die, on the 15th ult. Several bills as the 
main exempt from those influences which perio- | ¢Xemption embraces too much or too iitile in| of importance have been passed, among those of holdis 
dically prevail in all paper money countries, Herpecen 4 or amount, is a proper Subject for the ‘general interest is the homestead act, by which a feel n 
Phis is taking but one view of the subject. We consideration of the legisiature ; but in this re- | homestead of the value of five hundred dollars is decid 
will now turn to another. We have had no im- rh A, let the view taken o it be what it may, a | exempted from execution for all debts contracted ye 
perfect experience of the influence of banks | Patt, at least, should consist of real property. 1) oro» the fourth of July next. A ‘ tion- 3 new, 
upon the industrial interests of the people of this | WOuld therefore recommend such alteration in bill has b Wes y app " , we tee 46d ane pushi 
State. We have tried them, and we also uis-| the law regulating this subject as shali embrace | ony ill has been passed, wiiton takes ons = wal new | 
pensed with them, and the history of our condi-| Within the exemption (to operate in respect to | ber from each of the — of Desmoines, Van od jake 
lion for each period is still’ fresh before-as.. it | iulure contracis only) real as well as personal | Buren and Henry, and gives one to Dubuque, one for 8 
is not difficult, therefore, to determine which | Property, when act. ally owned by the devtor, say | to Wappello and Henry, and one to Davis and sect 
state of things has proved the most favorable to | the extent of forty, or a limited number of; Appanoose. An appropriation of five hundred mane 
the substantial prosperity of the State. Those | acres of land, or of reai property in town orcity,| dollars annually for the benefit of the deaf and very 
who advocate banking under new forms suppose of a clearly designated vaiue ; and that upon the | dumb, and two hundred and fifty dollars for the Tt 
all the evils complained of effectually guarded | decease of the owner, the same to descend to the blind had been made. The propositions of Con- este 
against. Bufit does not appear to me, so far as| Widow, for the benefit of herself and minor heirs, | gress on the admission of the State into the Union one ¢ 
] possess any know edge of their operations, | Upon the same equitable condition, untettered by | without which she could not have participated in yet . 
where they have been practically tried, that} @y debts of his contracting. In this same con- the grants to new States, have been accepted are | 
there is anything to recommend the new system | Becuon 1 would invite the altention of the legis-) , Reman * : rs en Se gent 
Be 4 nas ; ‘ai The total number of acts, resolutions, and memo- 
over the old chartered institutions. Nor has the | !ature lo the provision of law relating to notices)” ‘cca a te pet, yng ee long, 
result shown that greater reliance can be placed | of sales of pruperty.under execution. It is od-| rials to Congress, passed at this session, is 176, mat 
upon the security in banking upon the State or} Viously defective in not providing for a more, viz : general laws 40, local acts 5/, joint resolu- comt 
other stock to those who commonly become the | geveral nouce in the immediate vicinity where | “on 36, memorials 5. tion 
victims of bank frauds and failures, than under | he property ts sold, by which injustice is olten » ‘ poi! 
the charter system. The causes of the disastrous | dune tu those more immediately concerned. The FrLoriwwa.— Wilmot Proviso:—The following re- com 
results from inordinate banking, which have so | Same policy which allows the sale of the debtor’s | solutions were passed unenimously in cach branch of se, 
often severely affiicted our country, cannot be | Property for the venefit of the creditor, requires the Legislature of this Stale: new 
warded off by change of form. ‘The cause lies | #!S¥ thal the most extended nolive sould be) Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa of o 
wee deeper. It is the principle which, being radi-| 8!¥en of the sale, consistent with the truce inte-| lives of the State of Florida in General Assembly ~~ 
cao! cally wrong, no mere change of form by act ot | rest of the debtor. convened: ‘hat as iriends of the Union, we view rt 
ef the jegislature can remove. A sound currency | , Exordium.—bBelore closing this communica- | with must serious alarm the course of our Noui- ~~ 
ae can wever be made to rest securely upon mere | Hou it may nol be deemed inappropriate lo recur | theron brethren in relation to the question of sla- Rs 
44 credit. The history of nearly every State in the | briefly to events which have occurred in the in-| very; a course which, marked by unkindoess, 9 t, 
PBs Union demonstrates this truth, and no where can | terval siuce the udjournment of the last general) wrong, iusult and injury, bas already, to a most —— 
Bit be found stronger evideaces in ils favor than io- assembly. Jo a couutry blessed with free insti-| unloriunale extent, weakened the bonds which mite 
140] tie currency operations of our own State. it is | tulions, » here all ils cilizeus posess the right to| unite them and us; which, ut persisted in, in the aa 
wi Visionary to suppose that an increase of credit | €Xpress Opintions—upon all subjects of geueral) same spiril, Cau only lerminate in further aliena- me 
PRS currency adds the minutest fraction to the essen- ; Ut decal interest, Ibis DOL singular that ditf:ren- | ion, aud in the inevilabie dissulution of the Co. F 
i lial wealth of a State, for every dollar of such | ces ef Opinion should prevail in regard to public | lederacy. ’ : 
Pa currency finding its way into the bands of the | men and poblic measures; or that when these | Resolved, That the recently acquired Territory = 
yd Jaboring man must search for its representative differences are made to assume an importance, having been purchased by bivod and treasure, of Ee 
‘ in fruits of bis own toil. ‘Ibe usual amount of | and lake a prominent position among the exci-| which ber tuil proportion was contributed by the > LG 
au the currency of a country sustains bul a limited | bg political Issues of the day, should engross| South, she and her sons are entitled equally, with 2D 
ou relation to the entire value of its property. Per-| more or less of the public alienuou. The jast) avy other portion of the Union, to the enjoyment 3 
ay haps on au average of pot more than onesthir- | ear has nol been wilboul the common share ol of the same; this General Assembly, tnerecore, a 4 di 
eer lieth, and yet this comparatively sinall sum re- | iteresting issues. Exciting as some of these} believing that Congress possesses, under the Con- . "2 
A Sh, gulates and fixes the vaiue of the whole, From | questions copiessedly are, and calculated seri-| slilulion, ho power Lo pass such a measure, adopt- ‘ 
4 hy! this it is easy lu perceive why any additiun lo the vusly to allract the attention of the people in dil-| ig similar language to that of the Leyisiature ot the 
Bit paper circulation, possessing no iherent value | ferent sectious of the country, | tee) assured that Virginia, hereby declare it as their opinion, **thal, 3 Cou 
Yi ul of its own, enhances the nowinal price of pro- | we may coulideutly rely upon that same Spirit of} Under ho circumslauces, will the people of ihis hay 
¥ perly, while it adds nothing to ats real value. Lt) lurbearance and palriuvtism among the people | Siate be willing lo recognise as Dindiug any eu- é cap 
| may serve turtuer lo show how completely the which have enabled us thus lar successiully to} actment ol the Federal Government, which hes ; ly 
1 “if value of property may be made to depend upon | resist so many dangers Irom within and without, | for its object the prohibition of slavery in any L = of | 
fy ( the interest or Caprice of banks. /to dissipate tue clouds which hang around our| Territory south of the live of the Missouri Com- [= 
A currency resting upou credit, upon mere | political horizon, aod reveal the strength of hee | promise, holding it to be the watural avd inde= | & is 
promises to pay, Whtie it is the tmost seductive, | colmol lies which so strongly bind the States! pendent right of each citizen of each aud every | 2C 
us huiding oul inducemeuts to the idle, the cun- | Logether in one Union. State of the Confederacy, to reside with his pro i 3 tf 
bing, and the profligate, to eurich tuemselves | Our country, aller enjoying a long aud unin-| perty, of whatever description, in any ‘lerriwory é 41 
Wiluout labor, is likewise the most uncertain, | terrupled peace, became suddenly involved in| acquired by the arms of the United States, uc ri ae 
fluctuating.aod fallacious, ever devised lo cheat a war with Mexico. That war is now closed,| yreided by wealy with any loreiga power.” 
the toillug industrious imass of maukiod out of | and we uniltedly welcome the return of peace Resolved, Piat the abvuiition vi slavery in the 
the fruits of their javor, and, next to the imme- | wilh feelings of salistaction and joy. ‘The true | District of Columbia, invuiving, as MK does, an 1C¢ 
diate interposition ol Providence tu thwart tue | policy of our Couulry ils peace, bot only to ena-| exercise of power vol granted by the Cousutu- 2 ¢ 
expectativus ul iadustry, the must to be shunned | le us to reap We rich fruits of our peculiar ius | lion, and designed, as il is, as a means of affect- 3% 
aud deplored. stitutions, but to furuish the world an example | ing the institution of slavery in the Siates, agaist 4t 
Education. —The present condition of the State, of what a nation may become where all ils citi-' which itis aimed as a Diow, should be resisied vn 61 
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the part of the South, by whatever means are 


best adapted to the protection of the Constitution, | 1 Cleveland 734,745 
the defence of herself, and the preservation of | 2 Detroit 644,707 
the Union. 3 ‘Toledo 164,219 

Resolved, That, knowing no party names, or po- | 4 Monioe 156,829 
litical divisions, on questions involving in their | © St. Joseph 135,843 


settiement and consequences the character, pro- | Bushels of Corn, Rye and 


Barrels of Flour Exported in 1547. 


——————————— - = - 


five years. Some wiil exceed, and others will 
133,066 | fall short of that period at duplication. 
7 Milwaukie 34,840| There can be no doubt that Sandusky, Toledo, 
8 Chicago 32.598 | Milan, and Michigan City will number twice 
9 Mich. City not given. | their present population in abvut three years, 
10 Huron do | while Milwaukie, Monroe and possibly Detroit, 
Barrels of Beef and Pork | may require a longer term than five years to 


6 Sandusky 




















telligence of the American Union. No nation, | 
among all the great communities of men that are | 


pushing forward toa higher physical and moral | 4 ‘Toledu 


condition, is advancing with such rapid strides | 
as these States. Dividing these into non-slave- 
holding and slaveholding, the intelligent men will | 
feel no difficulty in deciding that the former are 
decidedly more flourishing than the latter. If, 
again, we divide the free States into old and | 
new, it will be equally apparent thal the new are | 
pushing ahead much faster than the old. Of the | 

| 

| 





} 


new free States, that portion lying on the great 
lake west of Buffalo has been improving faster, 
for some dozen years past, than any other large 
section. ‘The causes of this superiority are per- | 
manent, so that no one need expect a change for | 
very many years to come. | 

This favored region, scarcely known to com 
merce fifieen years ago, has suddenly become | 
one of the leading granaries of the world. As '| 
yet it is almost purely agricultural. But so great 
are ils natural resources, aud such the tntelli- 
gent industry of ils inhabitents, that it will, ere | 
long, become a favorite home of commerce and | 
munulactures. The variety and extest of its 
commerce is every year altracting the admira- 
tion of those who witness it. lis commercial | 
points every year increase the circle of their 
commercial power. Although at present chiefly 
engaged in the exchange of the products of a 
new country for maoulactures and the products 
of other climates, there is more variety in their 
commercial transactions, and more to charac- 
lerize the business of each of their leading marts, 
than is generally supposed. 

It is proposed, in this article, to exhibit these 
Characteristics, as shown by the statement ac- 
companying the repert of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Convention. ‘These state 
iments, as near official as they could be made, 
exhibit the business of the year 1847. 

We have examined and compared the business 
of the ten principal lake marts above Buffalo, 
and give the results in tabular form : 

Value of Exports in 1847. 


1 Cleveland $9,033,115 6 Huron $2,293,040 
2 Detroit 3,833,318 7 Monroe 1 139,476 
3 Tuledo 3,843,245 8 St. Joseph 833,917 
4 Sandusky 3,450,530 9 Milwaukie 750,000 


2,290,299 10 Mich. City not given. 

Allthe foregoing are set down according to 
the facts furnished by the report of the Cuicago 
Committee, except Milwaukie, for which we 
have wade an estimate from the list of articles 
exported, as reported by that commitiee. 

Most of the articles passing through the port 
of liuron are shipped at Milan. 


Value of imports in 1847. 
1 Sandusky $7,147,261 6 Milwaukie $1,500,000 


5 Chicagu 


- Cleveland 4,505,096 7 Monrve SI7,u12 
3 Toledo 4,033,955 §& Huron not given 
4 Deiroit 4,020,559 “6 Si. Juseph 517,056 


2 Chicago 2,041,552 10 Michigan city not giv. 


2 Chicago 


| 10 St. Josepu Ibs. 15,400 








208,435 2 Cleveland 
140.000 3 Toledo 


917,090 | 


3 Cleveland 374,809 | 


4 95347 4 Chicago 47,336 | 
5 Huron 20,6(2 5 Monrve 27,768 | 
6 Monroe 2,630 6 St. Joseph 6,600 | 


7 Huron 2,704 


‘i he other ports none. 
| 


Pounds of Wool exported Pounds of Tobacco expor- | 
wm 1547, - ted in 1347. 
] Detroit 


The other ports noue. 


760,616 1 Sandusky 700,08) | 
2 Sandusky 634,106 2 Toledo 593,778 | 
3 Cleveland 575,933 3 Chicago 25,243 | 
4 Chicago 411,083 The other ports none. | 
5 Huron 4.2.21z 
6 ‘Loledo 157,869 Pounds of Hemp impor- 
7 Monrve 153,400 ted in 1547, 
8 Miiwaukie 43,215 1 Toledo 
Y Mich. City sacks 175 2 Chicago 6,521 


The other ports none. 
Pounds of Sugar and Molasses. 
1 Toledo 1,250,000 The other ports none. 


By the foregoing tables it will be seen that! 
in value of exports Cleveland is far ahead of any | 


602,612 | 
| 
| 
\ 


other port, and that in wheat and flour exported, | 
she occupies the first place. In the value of im- | 
ports and quantity of tallow, butter, aud tobacco | 
exported, Sandusky leads. | 

In amount of corn, rye and oats, bacon, lard, 
hemp, sugar and molasses, ‘Toledo is number one. | 


Detroit leads in amount of wool, in which we. 


| might add lumber. Chicago exports more beef | 


and po#ek than apy of her sisters. 
Jo variety of articles, received in considerable | 
quantities for export, ‘Toledo is first, Cleveland 
second, and Detroit third. | 
Hereatter the Upper Lakes will be supplied | 
with sugar, molasses, and raw colton almost | 
exclusively through ‘Toledo and Chicago. The | 
preset season has witnessed a great change in | 
the movement of these important articles, as | 
the returns of the business of Toledo and Chicago | 
will show. 
In flour, Detroit was excelled in 1847, by | 
Cleveland, but this will probably never bape | 
again. Detroit is now and will long continue to | 
be, the leading primary flour market of the Up- 
per Lakes. Chicago promises soon to be the 
leading exporter of wheat, as she is now of beef. 
lu corn and pork, and all the articles made 
from the hog such as bacon, lard, stearine, lard | 
oil, &c., Toiedo will be made the leading mar- | 
ket and exporting town for all time to come. 
Her receipts of wheat and flour will increase on 
thuse of Cieveland; and, together, promise in a 
few years to equal those of the foremost of her | 
sisters. In sugar and raw cotton, her exports | 
will probably, for many years to come, mure | 
tian equal those of the other nine ports. 
‘The coal business of Cleveland is destined to | 
be large, as will also be the business in pine lum- 
ber of Chicago, Toledo and Veiroit. The popu- 
lation of the teu marts is nearly as follows: 
1. Chicago 20,000 7. ‘l'uledo 3,500 





Wheat Exported in 1847. 
Bushels. Bushels 
1 Cleveland 2,738,543 6 Milwaukie 598,011 
% Chicagu 1,974,304 7 Mich. City 29.647 | 
3 Sandusky 41,815,574 8 Monroe 222 596 | 
4 Huron 1.535,866 9 Detroit 202,055 | 
5 Loledo 1,154,205 10 St. Joseph 150,617 








2. Detroit 18,0008. Milan(Hur. pt.) 3,000 
3. Milwaukie 15,000) 9. Michigan City 1,500 
4. Cleveland 14,000 10. St. Joseph 1,200 
5. Monroe 4,500 

6. Sandusky 3,000 Total 54,300 


These cities and villages, in the aggregate, 


| witl double their populations as ofien as ouce in 


| not Peers. 


| 
| 





perty, and lives of those whom we represent, we | Oats exported in 1347. exported in 1547. double their numbers. ! te 
are ready, heart and soul, with a united front, to| } Tuledu 1,494,662 Chicago 48.920} Much will depend on the pecuniary condition 
join Virginia, the Carolinas, and the other South- ; et yh Maes ; wae rats of the nation, but we deem it safe to calculate 
‘ : Sandus 2,265 ‘vledo / , icali j : 
ern States, in taking such measures for the de- 4: Hidton y 411444 Guntucky 10760 | 08 an average sep eiion ol owe aes 
fence of our rights, and the preservation of our-| 5 Michigan City 96487 5 Michigan City 3,033 taken together, in every periog of live years 
selves, and Pa ae we te ope as hs 6 Chicago 67315 6 Huron 2,644 | ae Recension not Jess than twenty, nor more 
highest wisdom ‘of all may, whether through a| 7 Detroit 14,088 7 Monroe 2,197 | than th : 
Southern Convention or otherwise, suggest and| 8 7 Joseph 56948 8 Joseph yen | Value of the exports of the port of St. Jo- $933,917 
devise. 9 Monrve | 2,973 9 Detroit — 1,911) seph in 1847 and 1848 333, 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be | 10 Milwaukie one. 10 Milwaukie 742 | Value of imports at the port of St. Joseph, ee 
transmitted to the Governor of each of the slave | Pounds of Bacon and Pounds of Lard exported | __ tot 1847 and 1843 1, ST7,085 
States, with a request that they be laid before the | Hams. in 1547. Value of the exports of the port uf *ren- 33.959 
Legislatures of such as are now in session. 1 Toledo 3,441,132 1 Toledo 4,215,861 ton, for 1547 and 1545 = 
2 Cleveland 549,900 2 Cleveland 454,160 | Value of the exports of the port of Brest, 93 000 
— 3 Chicago 47,293 3 Sandusky 293,750 | _ fur 1847 and 1848 “se 
5 ° 4? '4 Sandusky 36,950 4 Chicago 139,069 | Imports of merchandise in 1843 . 1,000 
tafistircs. 5 Detroit 23,946 5 Wetroit 29,118 Value of the exports vot the port of Kala- 
nition do dekee Theat ak as cleag cach asie 1s) AOC Te ee. . 6 Eanes 13,031 | _,mazoo, in 1848 ‘ rhe i 
4 Basen ¥ 755 | Value of the exports of the port of Gibral- 
ComMPARISON OF THE Business oF THE Upper | The other ports none. tar, in 1848 43,516 
Lake Ports apove Burrato.—No benevolent Pounds of Tallow expor- Pounds of Butter & Value of the exports of the portof Mt. ” 
mind can fail to take pleasure in contemplating ted pa ae phe 1847 we. 8 Ciemens, for 1847 and 1548 163,711 
the rapid increase in numbers, comforts and in-| 1 Sanduck _ di PE Pe sae Value of the impor's at the portof Mt. 
’ | | Sandusky 601.250 1 Sandusky 946,400 Clemens, for 1347 and 1348 123,000 


[Hunt’s Mer. Mag. 


STEAMBOATS on the Mississippi: —The number 
of boats which passed Cairo during the year just 
expired, according to the Deita of that place, 
was 4,561! This is about one arrival in every 
hour and three-quarters. 

STEAMERS LOST ON THE WesTERN WATERS, 


| during the year ending January 1, 134. 


Snagged 24 
Lost by collision 6 
Boileis exploded 6 
Burnt 19—55 
Of the whole number there were raised and 

restored to service but 3 
This leaves a clear loss of 52 
sleamers, precisely one boat per week for the 
year. 


jt is a remarkable circumstance that the num- 
ber of boats lost on the whole Western waters, 
in the year, corresponds exactly with the num- 


| ber of steamboats built, or finished and registered 


atthe port of Pittsburg, during the same time. 
One boat per week lost, and one boat per week, 
fitted out at Pittsburg, in the year 1848. 


Cuurcu in Great Britain.—There are in the 
Church of England, in England, proper, 2 Arch- 
bishops, 25 Bishops, two of which latter, [ihe 
Bishops of Manchester and Sodor and Man,) are 
The Lords spiritual, as the Peers, 
who are bishops are called, are of course 23 in 
number. There are 29 Deacons, 58 Archdea- 
cons, 355 Prebends, 291 Canons, 10,708 incum- 
bents, und 4813 Curates. The annual income of 
the Church is as follows :— 


Net income of the Bishops 








and Archbishops £160,292 $769,401 
Churches , 208 289 999,757 
Dignitaries of the same 66,465 319,030 
10,703 Beuefices 3,055,461 14,060,165 
£3,490,497 $16,754,353 


The patronage of the Church is thus distribu- 
ted:— 





Benefices. 

1 the gift of the crown yd2 

| rhe Archbishops and Bishops sabe 1243 
The deacons and chapters of ecclesiastical ; 

corporations 787 
The dignitaries and other ecclesiastical ; 

corperations 1351 

The universities, colleges and hospitals, not 

ecclesiastical : 721 

Municipal corporations 53 

| Private owners 5096 

Making a total of 10,708 


The salaries of the Archbishops and Bishops 
amount to, as before stated, £160,292, or $769,- 
401. The five largest are as follows: 








Archbishop of Canterbury £19,182 $92,073 
Bishop ot London 63,920 66,316 
York 12.629 60,019 
Winchester }1,151 53,652 
} Durham 8,000 38,400 
9*n 
Annual pay of these five £64,882 $310,833 





The average of the whole number of Arch- 


| bishops and Bishops, 1s £5,936 er $28,492 per an- 
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pum here ave aiso 17 colouial Bishops. of 
(fw iich the salaries of only 11 are given. The 
average of these 11 is £2,575 or $12,26) per 
annum. 

The benefices of the Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land, proper, are as annexed ; and here we have 
averaged the rates for the purpose of showing the 
amount. In the official account they are only 
Stated as in the two first columns: 


Benefices. Average. 











Under £10. £7 10 £ 75 
£10 and under £20 $19 15 00 985 
20 do 30 8632 25 v0 800 
30 =do 50 235 40 00 10,400 
50 =do 100 1629 75 00 122,175 
100—s dw 150 1602 125 Ov 200,250 
150 do 200 1354 175 0U 236,950 
200 do 300 1979 250 00 494.750 
300 =do 400 1326 350 00 464,100 
4:0 do 500 830 450 00 373,500 
5u0 «do 750 954 625 00 596,250 
750 do 1000 323 875 00 282,625 
1000 do 1500 134 1250 00 167,500 
1500 ~=do 2000 32 1740 00 58,00 
200 and upwards 16 3000 Ov 48,000 
£4843 1 4,843 
£7306 1 7,306 
Sinecure rectories, 
averaging £375 62 17,050 
No returns 17s 
10,717 £3 .082,359 


or equal to $14,795,323. 
The net income of the Episcopal Church of 
Engiand, established in Ireland, is as follows : 





Archbishops 22 £128,803 $618,278 
Bi-hops 15 
Dignisaries 135 
Prebends 173 | 
Canons 9$ 605,636 2,907,057 
1. cumbents 1395 | 
Curates 833 J 
2570 £734,445 $3,525,335 


The gross patronage or greater tithes of the 
established Kirk, in Scotland, which is dissenting 
from the Church of England, amounts to €327,- 
282, or $1,570,958; and the patronage of the 
British Church is then as follows: 


The established Kirk, Scotland $1 570,958 





Irish establishment 3,525,335 | 
England, proper, establishment 16,754,353 
$21,850,676 


Thus it will be seen the established Church of 
Great Britain sustains a hierarchy, which taxes 
the labor of the country nearly $22,000,000 for 
their religion, whether they are of the established 
Churoh or not; while there are, in the official 
accounts from which these statistics are taken, 
admitted to be 8,735 dissenting places of worship 
in England and Wales; aud it is well known that 
in Ireland, the Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
religion. In Scotland, the Kirk is a Presbyterian 
Crurch, establisted by Scoich Jaw. 

[ Daily News. 


Porutation or New York.-—Mr. Valentine, 
Clerk of the Common Council, in his forthcoming 
Mauual of the Corporation of New York, states 
thatin the year 1712, the entire population ot 


conquerors, no vanquished. After so calm, re- 
ligious, and patriotic manifestation, no.man could 
presume to substitute the will of a few for the 
will of all. After an appeal to concord and the 
oblivion of all party feuds, the reporter an- 
nounced that the votes had been divided in the 


following proportion over the surface of the 
State: 


M. Louis Napoleon 5,934 520 
General Cavaignac 1,448,302 
M. Ledru Rollin 271.431 
M. Raspail 36,964 
M. Lamartine 17.914 


General Chargarnier 4,687 
Votes lost 12,434 


By the number of the votes and the regularity 
of the operation, M. Louis Napoleon was the 
really elect of the nation, and the Assembly had 
only to order that the executive power be trans- 
ferred to his hands. Alter paying a tribute of 
praise and gratitude to General Cuavaignac, 
which was ratified by the loud acclamations of 
the entire Assembly, M. Rousseau concluded by 
calling upon itto proclaim the President, and 
exclaimed, ** Have confidence; God protects 
France.” 

General Cavaignac having then ascended the 
tribune, said—‘* I have the honor of informing 
the National Assembly that the members of the 
Cabinet have just sent me their collective resig- 
nation, and 1 pow come forward to surrender the 
powers with which it had invested me. You will 
understand better than I can express, the senti- 
ments of gratitude which the recollection of the 
confidence placed in me by the Assembly, and of 
its kindness for me, will leave in my heart.” 

This short address was regeived with deafen- 
ing cries of * Vive la Republique.” 

M. Louis Napoleon, who was seated near M. 
Odillun Barrot, then rose and advanced towards 
the tribune. He was dressed in black; on his 








left breast was a crachat set with diamonds, and 
under his coat he wore the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honor. Havigg mounted the tribune, 
the President read to him the oath of fidelity to 
the Republic—to which M- Louis Napoleon re- 
plied: **Je le jure.” He then asked leave to 
address a few words to the Assembly. 

Tue Appress.—The following is the address 
read to the National Assembly, by the President 
of the Republic, after taking the oath :— 

‘Citizen Representatives,—The suflrages of 
the nation, and the oath I have just taken, trace 
out for me my future conduct. I shall follow it 
as aman of honor. 1| shall regard as enemies of 
our country ali those who shall attempt to change 
by illegal means what ali France has established. 


lalives, there cannot be any real difference of 
opinion. Our wishes, our desires are the same. 
I wish, like you, to place society on ils true 
basis; to strengthen democratic institutions, and 
to alleviate (he miseries of that generous and in- 
telligent people which has just given we such a 
striking prool of its confidence. The majority 
which | have obtained not only penetrates me 
with gratitude, but it will give tothe new Go 
vernment that moral force withuut which there 





the cily, as shown by the official census, was 
5,840. In 1731, in hod reached 8,622, and now 
it caupot be wuch less than 420,000. 


Weicut or Gotp.—A “ Carat” is a weight of 
4 gras, used in weighing diamonds, but in re- 
ference to gold the mass is supposed to weigh 24 
carats, 12 grains each; and ‘22 carats fine” 
mneans, there are 22 carats of pure gold and 2 
carats of aloy, and this 22 carats is about the 
fineness of our gold coin. 


3. >> The plantain and banana have been cul- 
tivated with complete success in the regions of 
Texas which surround Galveston Bay. Our 
Southern States bid fair to rival the countries of 
the South iu the production of thei: own tropical | 
fruit. 
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is no authority. With peace and order, our 
country can again improve—can cure its wounds, 
bring back the men that have been misied, and 
cali down passions. 

Animated by a sincere spirit of conciliation, 
| have called around me capable and patriotic 
men, who, in spile of the diversity of their poli- 
tical origin, are ready to devote themselves with 
you to the application of the Constitution, the 
improvement of ihe laws, and the glory of tae Re- 
public. A Government coming into power owes a 
debt of thanks to ils predecessors when the de- 
posit of its authority is banded over to it intact, 
and ip particular 1 owe it to the Hon. General 
Cavaiguac to say that his conduct is worthy of 
the generosity ol his character, and that senti- 
ment of duty which is the first quality of a states- 
man. (Hear, hear.) We have, Citizen Repre- 
sentatives, a grand mission to fulfii—to found a 





Foreign Intelligence. 


} 

INAUGURATION OF THE PResipENT OF THE | 
Frencun Repusiic.—Nothing. could exceed the 
diguity evinced by the people on the occasion, 
and Europe would admire thet grand and mag- 
nificent spectacle, and ihe calmness and freedom 
which has presided at the election. Not less 
than 7,349,000 citizens had deposited their votes | 





Kepublic in the interest cf all, and a just and 


| fim Government, which shall be animated by 


a si.cere Cesire of progress without being either 
reactionary or Eulopian. Let us be the men of the 
country, nol the men of a part; and with the aid 
of God, we will at least do good, if we cannot 
achieve great things.” 

This address wus exceedingly well received 
by the Assembly, aud was followed by loud 


in the electoral urns. ‘Ihe elect belongs to no | cheers, 


party. ‘There was no victory, no defeat; no 


The Presideat—I haye to state to the Assem- 


(Hear.) Between you and me, cilizen represen- | 


bly that M. Odillon Barrot has been appointed to 
form a new ministry. 

Tne New Ministry.—At 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 20th the President of the Nationa! 
Assembly received the following message from 
the President of the Republic. 

‘“* M. le President :—1 request you to announce 
to the National Assembly, that in conformity 
with article 64 of the Constitution, I have, by a 
decree of this day named— 

M. Odillon Barrot, representative of the peo- 
pie, Minister of Justice, charged with the Presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers in the absence 
| of the President of the Repubiic. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, representative of the 
people, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Leon de Mallevile, representative of the 
people, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Rulhieres, General of Division, repre- 
sentative of the people, Minister of War. 

M. de Tracy, representative of the people, 
Minister of ‘the Marine and Colonies. 

M. Falloux, representative of the people, Min. 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship. 

M. Leon Faucher, representative of the peo- 
ple, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Bixio, Vice President of the National As- 
sembly Minister of Agriculture. 

M. Passy, (Hyppolite,) Member of the Insti- 
tute, Minister of the Finance. 

Accept, Monsieur Je President, the assurance 


'of my high consideration, 


Louis Napoteon Bonaparte. 
(Countersigned, ) 
*- Odillon Barrot, Minister of Justice.” 
The Monitor publishes the official decrees of 
the appointment of the Ministers, and also of the 
following functionaries :— 

Colonel Rebellot, of tie Gendarmerie of the 
Seine, Prefect of Police. 

General Chargarnier, Commander-in-Chief of 
ihe National Guards of the Department of 
the Seine, and the Garde Mobile, and also 
Commandet-i-Chief of the Ist Miltary Divi- 
sion. 

Marshal Bugeaud, Commander=in-Chief of the 
army of the Alps. 

M. Berger, representative of the people, Perfect 
of the Seine. 


Tue Bonapartes.—Jerome Bonaparte, ex- 
King of Westphalia, and sole surviving brother 
of the man, has been appointed by his nephew, 
President of the Repubisic, Governor of the In- 
valides. 

The decree making the appointment runs 
thus— 

‘‘General Jerome Bonaparte, entrusted in 
1806 with the command of an army, has ever 
since been associsted with all the glories of 
the army. After the fatal day of Waterloo he 
kept together the broken remnants of our troops, 
aud was the Jast to despair of the safety ol 
France. 

If the French people could be consulted in de- 
tail, we feel assured thal with a unanimous voice 
they would proclaim that the place for the 
broiber of Napoleon is near the sacred depot 
which contaims his ashes—and the head of that 
uoble phalanx of veterans, in which are united 
successive generations of our brave soldiers.” | 
NaproLeon Lonaparte, the son of Jerome, |3 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary in London in 
the place of M.de Beaumont resigned. 
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